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REVIEW OF NEW Books. 

The Military Ex » Fes &e. Don Juan 
Martin Dis, the 1h Meeoete by 
@ Generdl Officer. 8vo. pp. 174. London 
1823. Carpenter & Son. 

This striking picture of Guerilla warfare is 

at the present period a seasonable publica. 

tion ; and will be read with double interest so 
long a8 thé contest in Spain ‘is carried .on. 

Among all the partisans of national indepen- 

dence whom the unprincipled aggression of 

Buonaparte. provoked to rise, The Empecinado 

reached perhaps ‘the highest celebrity, and 

lormed the most distinguished services to 

cougtry. The relation of his exploits and 
the description of his resources and measures, 
therefore, cannot fail to excite popular cn- 
riosity ; and. this small volume is well calcu- 
lated to satisfy that. feeling. 

John Martin Diez-was born in September 
1775 in the town of Castrillo de Duero, near 
Valladolid, in Old Castile. “ His parents, 
Jon and Lucy,-were respected peasants de- 
cended from persons of the same class; and 
John Martin, from his infancy, seemed des- 
tined to pursue the same course of life as his 
forefathers. ro fe in- the. fields: hé 
at b strength, :and: gaye 
Af. thedésive:he elt to employ it 
he 


may 
in the service of his country; for, 
had attuined his sixteenth year, he ran:away | Br 


from his family and enlisted.‘ He was, how- 
ever discharged, at the carnest entreaties of 
his parents, upon the fair plea of his being 


age. 

“ His father, it seems, died at the very mo- 
ment that war was proclaimed against France, 
at the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion. John Martin, “following the dictates 
of his heart, resolved to be a soldier, and 
instantly volunteered his services during the 
of bg ogg ‘He was admitted as a 

vate into the regiment. of Dragoons «4 
Spain, in which he served until he ata 
and was always distinguished for his gallan- 
try'in the field, and for his subordination and 
regularity in quarters. 

“At the elose of the war he was discharged 
and returned: to his home: soon ‘after, he 
married Catalina de la Fnente, and went to 
2 we | oe Fuenteceu, two leagues 

illo, ere res 
sfthe field. r resumed the labours 


“Here he acquired the nickname of Em- 
Peetnado ;* and here he was when the first di- 
Vision of Na ’s troops entered Spain. 

knowledge he had aequired, 

the war, of the character of the French, 

he conceived towards them the most invete- 
Tate antipathy: this was very soon made 
to his neighbours; for as early, as 

the year 1807, his sense of duty and obedience 

+ 


The inhabitants of Cyssite de Duero. are 
teey Mack ‘seed bees fedaal kee ke eee 
theres ‘but Binpecinatio became the nickoame of 
= lis cele- 





Diez parely in consequence of 


to the orders of government alone restrained 
his ardour and prevented his commencing 
warfare upon these pretended allies, He 
continually declared these sentiments in his 
own and the neighbouring towns; and en- 
deavoured to prove that the F:ench troops 
ought at that moment to have been considered 
enemies. to the country. When he was told 
that King Ferdinand had passed through 
Aranda de Duero, he was heard ‘to say, “‘ The 
French are an infamous people ; Napoleon is the 
worst among them; and, if. Ferdinand once 
enters France, he will never get out of it, until 
we goand fetch him.” This spirited conduct 
and correct opinion seemed to portend that 
he was one of those Spaniards destined hy 
Providence to espouse the canse of his 
country, to defend her, and to free her from 
the slavery with which she was threatened by 
the despot of France. 

“ The instant it was known that, King Fer- 
dinand was, at Bayonne, the Empecivado de- 
termined to make war against the French, and 
atthe close of the inonth of March, having 
persuaded two of hisneighbours to accompany 
him, he took the field, and thus most justly 
acquired the title of the first proclaimer, of na- 
tional. liberty, One of his two companions.was 
a bey of sixteen years old, Juan Garcia, . of’ 
the town ot Cuevas; near to-Castrillo. ,: |, 
‘He took post upon the high road from 
gneete. Madzid, close to the village of: 
Onrabia, fourleagues from Arandade Duero,’ 
conceiving this spot well calculated for the 
purpose of intercepting the French couriers. 
In afew hours he got possession of the cor- 
respondence of a courier, who escaped only 
by the fleetness of his horse, but whe left be- 
hind him the guide and letter bags. 

“A few days afierwards he intercepted 
and killed another cotrier, and thus supplied 
hinsejf with a horse and arms.” 


This was the beginving of a course of much 
glory, of enterprise almost unparalleled, and | 
of courage and conduct altogether extraor- | 
dinary. At first we find the intrepid chief 
with. twelve or fifteen companions, undertak- 
ing the most dashing affairs; and at last he 
is seen at the head of from 1500:to 5000 brave 
men, facing the strongest columns of -the 
enemy in the field, batiing armics sent to 
surround him, shutting up garrisons, and cut- 
ting off supplies, by an activity which seemed 
to quadruple his force, and make the name of 
Empecinado -a shield to the people and a 
terror to their invaders. 

+ Amongst the carly and bold operations of 
this chief, one in particular deserves notice, 
the capture of a convoy, in which was 8 
carriage conveying a female-relation or friend 
of Marshal Moncey. This coach was escorted 
by -tweive soldiers, in the ceptre of: two 
columns: of six thousand men each, about a 
mile asunder. ‘The Empecinado -with eight 
of his le. was concealed’ close to the 
town of Caravias. He aliowed the leading 
column to pays, then béldly rushed upon the 


the alarm was given, Martin and his prize 
were in igen f in the mountains, he 
effectually eluded the long and strict search 
which was made after him... He was only 
able to save the life of one of the men. ser- 
vanis and of the lady, whom he not only 
saved, but as she was with child, he sent her 
to his own house that she might receive cate 
and attention. The convoy turned out a 
prize of great value ; it consisted of money, 
some jewels, and a variety of, ornamental 
trinkets for women, military effects, snch 9s 
officers’ epaulets, gold and silver lace, aud 
sword blades. Martin divided a great por- 
tion of these things amangst bis men; le 
took. a_share himself; but he reserved. for 
the government the principal part, which he 
placed at the disposal of General Cuesta, in 
Salamanca ; thus giving an unequivocal proof 
ofthis disinterested feelings, for an order had 
been issued by the government (the ceutral 
junta,) that.every thing taken from the enemy 
by the patriot parties should exclusively be- 
long to them.” sacuel 
Gradually acquiring strength, the Empec' 

nado at Jength passed into the . province..of 
Gnadalaxara, acting’as. a-General.at bis own 
discretion, and. made ‘the vicinity, of Madrid 
the theatre ef his incredible exertions... But 


‘it-is not consistent with or plan to go..sp 


much-into # volume like this as to. detail its 
circumstantial statements: to. describe, its 
character and exemplify its matter are2nough; 
and-the following answer of Martin to.an 
triguing letter of General Hugo, a renegade 
Spaniard, inviting, bim over ‘to the side of 
King Joseph, is eminently calculated to do 
bath : j a 
. * Sin,—E value’.as.I ought the opinion 
you have formed, of. me; I have formed: a 
very. bad one of yon:, neverthe if 7% 
sincerely repent your atrocities, and tired of 
being a slave you wish to.recover._ your liberty 
in the service of a free nation, valiant as she 
is generous, the Empecivado offers you his 
protection. ‘ 

‘“‘ That Massena and bis army surrendered 
on the 4th of November last would: seem to 
admit of. no doubt ; but allowing it to be nn, 
true, certainit is that if he has not already 
perished he will soon, be destroyed ; for, fi 
tune his mother.bas fer, a long, time tur 
her back upon him, 

‘ There is. little doubt. that the, actual 
state of things must soon terminate, for if 
appears that ali the nations of Earope.are 
combined against the French: however, 
without that circumstance, Spain has always 
had,. and now particularly has more 
energy, and, constancy, than are requir 
merely to humble the legions of your king. . 

‘Corrupt and venal men alone can 
in yonr Joseph, the First King of Madrid! 
those qualities which yo . suppose him to 
have—if he be.so good a maa, why does he 
commit and suffer to be committed such atro- 
cities? a proud and perfidious. 
never be a good man! 8 





/convoy,. put to death the whole of the escort, 
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Gr ie recovery of his health. He 
fom one town to 


n Miss Tree looked so bewitchingly and sang 
ever escaped their persecution. - - - 80 sweetly, thatthe as yet unopened Shere 
€ Faker giey cone rete Afkun came nya ane the pleasnres of 
bold u enterprise a ttle | The subject this poem is one 
that fought, the bravest soldier of his : 
division ; in 


severe 


? this affair he gave a si 
the attachmen 
of it: 


his escapes and 

will afford an idea: 

; of February the enemy ad- 

but our chief beat 

, where they were 

teitiforced ; upon the 7th they marched 
action commenced 


cer wis 


sentiments of pawenig? 
at Guadalaxara,,. Si- 
Cefuentes, Frillo, Douon, 
of the valleys, in short in 
v e and spot that lias had the mis- 
Visited by either you or your 
iets! will they believe you? 
Witnessed a ee how am I to 
words? . 


credit Jour 
MEAS do you labour if you think to 
le me orany of my soldiers from 
undertaking ; bé well assured 
it so long as one single soldier of mine is 
site the war will be carried on; they have 
in imitation of their chief, sworn eternal 


whet st Napoleon and those vile slaves 
Ww 
t ‘eae 
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illness, which obliged 
yand Arcos, moonlight, songs, 
was driveo 
ly} aight, and the castle burnt so brightly, and 


in Moore’s exquisite Feast of the 
~ = felt for etatie. 
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ered to him 
of that city, which‘ 
:the focus of the banditti 


secuting him. 

‘“ The surrender of this place enabled the 
Empecinado to equip his corps brilliantly ; 
grenadier caps, accoutrements, caps for the 
the ppvoarance-eiighly drevged ealdier.? 

appearance } ess iers.’ 

These extracts show how the Empecinado 
was incessantly employed for the five or six 

ears during which he contended for the 
reedom of his native land. Of so extraor- 
dinary a mun, we are desirows to know as 
muth af possible, and we are induced to copy 
the portrait of a hero equal to Grecian fame. 
e Empecinado “is a little above the 
middle stature, with a firmly knit and musco- 
lar frame, which indicates a capability of 
sustaining privation and fatigue: his com- 
plexion is dark, his beard strong and of a 
sable hue, his: eyes black, animated, and 
sparkling. His mental powers are strong, 
and calm in acting, and both clear and qtiick 
in perceiving. Of ‘this superiority he has 
given unequivocal proofs in the high military 
talent he displayed ; for he is active, enter- 
prising, judicious, and by his personal ex- 
ample inspiring the brave with heroism, and 
the timid with resolution ~in his letters—in 
his celebrated address to his king—and in 
the manner in which he has borne adversity, 
calimny and prosperity. ‘The qualities of 
his heart are of a corresponding stamp. - - - 
He raised and organized an‘ army without 
money and withont support, when surrounded 
by an active enemy, and, though exposed to 
at and various difficulties and embarrassed 
envy, jealousy, intrigue, and mutiny, he 
as victorious ever the experienced com- 
manders and disciplined legions of hostile 
France, 
The letter to the King here alluded to, is 
a most interesting docament; but one which, 
with a portrait of its writer, we must leave 
farther to recommend this volame to the 
British public. - 


Snere Arxun, the first husband of Nourmahal ; 
a of Hi . Intwo parts. B 
J.R. Planché. Svo. pp. 94. London 1823. 
J- Andrews. 
WE cannot take up a work of Mr. Planché’s 
but with feelings of good humour: his name 
is associated with greenwood revelry, halls by 
pretty girls, and heroes of 
esaw Maid Marian last 
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the days gone by. 


memory. 
already very familiar to the lovers of poetry, 
Roses. We 
think it may admit a question, whether this 
choice ishappy or ne; doubtless it is the first 
of advantages to a writer to have an-already 
ject; but does .it not im this case 
a dangerous conpetition? 
Moore és a powerful opponent: to venture 
breaking a lance with; and to our gallantry 
it seems almost sacrilege to undraw the veil 
thrown over the youth of Nourmahal but to 
display fauits. However, we: wili not 











Daring, and dauntless, and mighty in war, 
Asthe monarch he and gervedg-Akbar. 
Woe to the erode pate to impede 
The sweep of his sabre, the rush of his steed! 
Woe to the coward—flight sayed not the foe, .. 
From the shot of his bundook, the shaft of his bow, 
Woe to the panther he roused_-in his be 
He would tear him, limb from limb, in his wrath! 
Woe to the. maiden on whom théré fell 

A glance of his eye—like a wizard’s spell, 

It would fix and fetter her youthful -heart, 

Till life with her. hopeless love might parc; 

For the daughter of Aiass, the Kasumon, 

Had the very soul of that Omrah won, 

And Mher-ul-Nissa, “ of Women the Sun,” 
Was betroth'd to the conqueror, Shere Afkun, 


O, land of sunshine and of flowers! 

Never around thy fairest bowers 

Twined rose as sweet, shone beam as bright, 
As she, of eastern maids the light, 

The young, the beautiful, the dear, 

The almost worshipp’d love of Shere. 
Within thy mines burn’d not a gem, 
Though worthy Akbar’s diadem— 

Waved not a palm thy kingdoms through, 
The gracefullest that ever grew !— 
Wanton’d no breeze, though ev'ry bloom 
Thy gardens know, had lent perfume 

To furnish its delicious sigh,— 

That with her breath, her shape, her eye, 
For splendour, beauty, fragrance, e’er 
Comparison might truly bear : 

Rajah or Khan had held it sweet 

To die at Mher-ul-Nissa’s feet 

As on that river’s brink ’t would be, 

By them believed a deity! 

Nay—never smile, nor lightly deem 

The creature this of poet's dream, 

Though all that poet ever feign’d 

Of woman’s charms to her pertain’d. 

She lived—in annals still confess'd 

The loveliest—Ah ! why not the best ?— 
Of all the Houri-train, that eer 

Shone through thy paradise, Cashmere ! 
Such are the hero and heroine, the brave 
and the beantiful. In the second canto there 
are two or three pretty songs introduced ; we 





Y | like the first best: 


Oh, sweet is the gale that blows over the sea 
When the cinnamon groves are in bloom, 

But the breeze that shall waft back my lover to me 
Will be fraught with a richer perfume. 

Oh, I'll fly to his heart—to his lips— 

To be press’d in joy’s exquisite swodn, 

As the fond star Rohini, when past the eclipse, 
Rejoineth her well beloved moon. 


Return then, my darling, and by the clear rills; 
Where the blue lotos springs, let us rove : 

Like a sandal-tree rent from its own native hills, 
I languish, bereft of my love! 

To you there are many like me— 

But to me there is no one like you—. 

As the meon many groves. of swect night-flowers 


may see, 

But. the night-flow'rs one moon. only view. 

The versification is, generally speaking, 
harmonious, though sumetimes rather flat; 
and the rhymes here and-there far-fetched: 
but our chiefest objection is a too stadied 
display of oriental learting ; the collection of 
strange terms, and hard terms, and odd terms; 
will be rather appalling to this poet’s lady- 
readers. Yet as we began in good humor, 
so in f dpe humour we cannot but conclude 

wr 





with iter of such @ passage as the folx 
lowing : t ;' 
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¥ dawn of Love—the first sweet sigh: 
The y heart heaves, scarce knowing why— 
The Toten glance, that strives to shun 
A wilder but not er one; 
s mantling blush, that, like the rose 
ed by an eastern sun-set, glows, 
jen through a flood of crimson light 
y rushes to the arms of Night !— 
noon of Love—the golden hour, 
When passion decks her brightest bow'r, 
And all, within her magic zone, 
Mortal can’ know of bliss, is known !— 
The eve of Love—the eve !—let those 
Who ‘neath a milder sky repose, 
of the long, dull, twilight time, 
Unknown to India’s hearts or clime; 
For here, its race of splendour run, 
Love sinks at once—as sinks the sun, 
To brighten other waves and skies— 
To doat on other lips and eyes, 
Leaving what erst it shone to cheer 
In darkness, sudden as ’t is drear! 
But, Oh !—for morn and noon like those, 
Who would not risk that rapid close, 
Nay, bless it—for to see the ray 
We worship slowly fade away, 
’Mid rising mists, and falling dews, 
And all the gayest, warmest hues, 
That lately in its glance were glowing, 
Colder arid fainter with it growing— 
Qh! surely, surely, blackest night 
Were better than that waning light ; 
That boding shadow, forward cast, 
Of what we feel will come at last ! 
0 Love !—'t is thy eternity 
That makes a paradise on high ; 
And earth itself a heaven would be, 
Iftenanted alone by thee ! 
But there are passions, wild and rude, 
That cross thee in thy calmest mood, 
And dash thy fairest hopes with fears, 
And blot thy sweetest smiles with tears, 
And-smear thy shafts, that headed be 
By blossoms of the Amra-tree, 
With a far deadlier venom o'er, 
Than ere the fabled Upas bore! 
Mark yonder pair—now fondly laid 
Beneath yon tall acacia’s shade— 
Ah! who would dream that ere the ray 
Those friendly branches from them veil, 
Shall vanish in the West away, 
The love—the life——But to my tale. ——— 
Which we Will leave the author to tell to 
such of our readers as these fair extracts 
tempt to an entire perusal of Shere Afkun. 





Integrity, «A Tale. By Mrs. Hoffiand, Au- 
thor of “* Son of a Genins,” ** 'Pales of the 
Mauor,”’ &c, 12mo.:1 vol. pp. 263. . 

Tar “whole duty of man” is now tanght 

after a very different plan from that pur- 

sted by our ancestors, who, it must be ‘con: 

p pera were a véry dull matter-of-fact kind 

people. They had no idea of gilding 
the pill; aad when a patient was sick, they 
thought only of administering downright nau- 
seous physic. If morality was to be ineul- 
cated, they wrote aT 3 if wisdom to be 
ayed, a Treatise; religion to be recom- 

od, abuiky Dissertation; was education 

to be discussed, they, blind mortals! eon- 
no other mode of accomplishing their 
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emblazoned in these new and-delightful pro- 
ductions! whose very namé is an antidote to 
thée'dull and the obsolete. Give us an un- 
fortunate failing of any description under the 
sun, and we will undertake to eradicate it by 
prescribing only three volumes duodecimo, 
We know no vicious habit, however invete- 
rate, which would not yield ta'sofie one or 
other of the potent applications to be found, 
not in the drug-shops, but in the Circnlatihg 
Libraries of the United Kingdom. ~ “ Pride 
and Prejudice” long since gave way before 
the Genins of Jane Austen; Mrs. Braunton 
disciplined the conduct, and put the passions 
under. self-control. ‘* Patience and Perse- 
verance ”’ have never failed to be adopted 
since the excellent authoress of the volume 
before us so earnestly recommended them. 
Sound “ Sense” and sweet *‘Sensibility ” are 
now well distinguished. ** Things” are called 
* by their right names.” Imprudence is 
subjected to “ Corfection.” Marriage ”’ is 
now better. understood; and every body 
knows the difference between ‘“‘ Man as he 
is”? and “ Man as he is not.” It is now the 
turn of “ Integrity” to be thoronghly esta- 
blished ; and, we doubt not, that by the time 
this little book is well thambed by the young 
ladies of England, that such things as breaches 
of trust, broken promises, and’ lax princi- 
ples, will be accounted fabulous and antedi- 
lavian. 

“Integrity” is a very pleasing and affect- 
ing story, which does considerable credit to 
its autlior, and which is well calculated to 
impress the beauty, as wellas the importance 
of the virtue it recommends, on the minds 
and hearts of its readers, The style in which 
the tale is tuld is, upon the whole, good ; the 
narrative admirably conducted ; the charac- 
tets perhaps not new, yet they, as well as 
the incidents, sentiments, and the general 
air of the work, have a healthy freshness ex- 
tremely unlike the hackney-novel. We have 
often thongkt that much might be done in 
one volume, and still ofteser, that much is 
done in three or four yolames which had 
better been le/t undone, The fact is, that this 
number is the Novel standard, and stories of 
all natures and capabilities are expanded or 
contracted according to this Procustean rule. 
Alas! into what sad distress has this ‘ad- 
ditional volume thrown too many an honest 
well-intentioned girl, who to all appearance 
had arrived within sight of the goal—tliat ts, 
the altar—for that is the swéet reward for 
which heroes and. heroines struggle through 
heart-rending calamities ; this it is which 
with its flaming heart eught to embellish the 
Finis of every Nevel—for when ‘the parson 
opens his book, the novelist naturally closes 
hers. 

At the end of one, and that no very latge 
book, Mrs. Hoffland contrives to dismiss lier 
readers with the conviction of iaving passed 
some agreeable hours among people, most of 
whom we shouid wish to imitate if we could, 
and at any rate are inclined to take the very 
first opportanity of making the ‘attempt. 
Their characters are not likely to fade away 
from the mind very quickly, and their sénti- 
ments are ton full of truth, abd soinetimes of 
delicacy and beauty, not to make a jastin 
impression. We shall not attempt te harrate 
the story—we could not afford enou 
to give it any interest. The character of Mr. 
Hastings, cold, arrogant, and puritanical in 
his prospetity, «but softened, cmninaiand 
even amiable in adversity, is well conceiv 
and finely drawn ; that of his wife, too, is of 


a-superior description. Indeed the whole 
family of this name bears the stamp of nature 
and originality. The rest. are perhaps or- 
dinary beings, es’found in. Novels, ; but they 
are stillaneh and women. 

It’is a'pity that female Novelists are so 
little conversant with the business of the 
world, that they are seldom able to produce 
any-incident whichitarnas.on this-kind of 
knowledge without eommitting sonie egre. 
gious mistake. » Miss. Edgeworth .is'a great 
sinner in this way, with all her préterisions ; 
and Lady Morgan has.left no \language, art, 
science; er profession tndefiled by her binun- 
ders. . We are sorry to-say that “* Integrity” 
is likewise fanlty in this respect. Give an 
authoress a shade of feeling, a touch of sen- 
sibility, or a trait of manners, and she is at 
home—it is all. her own domain; but with 
debts, bonds, deeds, and bankruptcies they 
make sad work, 

If we are not deceived, *‘ Integrity” is a 
species of tale new to Mrs. Hoffland’s pen. 
We have long known her as: one of those 
meritorious ladies who “‘ teach the young idea 
how to shoot’ under the patronage of Mr, 
Harris, in St. Paal’s Church-yard, in which 
line she wrote very cleyer little books—we 
mean the“ Son of a Genius,” from which we 
have again and again received infinite satis- 
taction. The grown-up readers of the circn- 
lating library are.also deeply indebted to her 
for some very-good Novels. This is the first 
time that she has aimed between * wind and 
water;"” the present little volume: hits an 
age somewhere between the mat and the boy 
—or rather the woman and the girl; and for 
that period. of life, we cannot conceive a more 
interesting or improving story. We earnestly 
recommend her to persevete in supplying the 
great necessities: of this important epoch in 
life—a service which her talents weil calcu- 
late her to perform in a very efficient manner. 
In order to coutribute to this desirable end, 
we will conclude this notice with a few hints 
which may-be of service to her. 

In the: first place,.we observe in this vo- 
lume anoccasional negligence in the style, 
and sometimes im the grammar, which, in 
one who'tan write so well, is unpardonable. 
Mrs. Hoffland’s sentences are generally too 
long ~-oceasionally involved — occasionally 
too, from some canse‘or other, unintelligible 
—there are also some trifling vulgarities. of 
style, which we could wisir to see: weeded 
out—some instances of affectation, and others 
of absolute error. The word ever is. per 
petually used for always. We have suctt ex- 
pressions as positive neighbourhood, determi- 
nate address, classic conception; unredlized ima- 
ginings to put on the time; and there is a talk 
about a laced dress that (which) could be com- 
pressed into no ‘possible room. TH MoNOTO- 
Nous approach of the King of terrors, a phrase 
meaning Death; is an instance of bad taste, 
which spoils the effect of a fine part of the 
story. All'these are blemishes; and there 
are many other faults, both ofthe writer and 
the printer, which might be pointed out, and 
which we should be giad to see, corrected. 
Tt does not become us-to dictate to Mrs. H. - 
about femaledress, but we contess the phrase 
af » young lady's kuddling on her clothes 
(p.'240) is far fromdeeent. We are little ac- 
quainted with ‘these matters, but it do¢siseem - 
odd:that the heroine, on leaving Richmond 
fora day: or two, should be described as look- 
ing fora night-cap to take with her; and cer- 
tainly'it was very slovenly to: put this lier 
whole stock of habiliments on the occasion 
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into ‘her ridicule (p. 218.)~ But this young 
ot appear that she’ bey yitobeatiy wet Wits 
not appear. that she hay ‘met 

a woman. of title ‘before ‘slie made the: ac: 
quaintance of Lady Hornby, and that is the 
reason, we pata ae Ded she calls her ““my 
lady ”’—* my lady” address, we believe, 
confined to footmen’ and housekeepers. 


Life of William Davison, Secretary of State 
and ivy Counsellor to’ Queen Elizabeth. 
By N. H. Nicolas, Esq. 8vo. pp. 355. Lon- 
don 1823. J. Nichols & Son. 

Wituam Davison, of whose origin nothi 

is known, and whose name and posterity have 

vanished from the face of the earth, as if 

Providence had specially ordered it so to 

mark the punishment of his guilt, has, after’ 

a’ lapse of two centuries, found au advocate 

in the author of this Life. Except as con- 

nected with the history of Elizabeth, it were 
worthless to inquire whether this man acted 
the willing tool or ready-service villain, or 
both—whether he was the too-forward agent 
of murder, or the sacritice of higher crime. 
His vindication touches not us, even had 
it been established ; but with all the par- 
tiality of Mr. Nicolas, and with all tlie var- 
nish of fond biography laid upon the cha- 
racter, there is nothing exhibited ‘to us but 
the whole-length Portrait of one of those 
busy bloody sycophants, who haunt despotic 
courts—one of these remorseless slaves, in 
whom tyrauny finds its fit instraments—one 
of those wily courtiers, whoge cunning over- 
reaches and destroys themselves—*‘ of those 





officers”” who “‘do the king best service in 
the end: he keeps them, like an ape in the 
corner of his jaw, first monthed, to be last 
swallowed; when he needs what they have 
gene, itis but squeezing them, and, s 


nge, 
they shall be dry again.” Such:was Mies 
Davison to Elizabeth. 

It is probable from several circumstances, 
and particularly from his writing on Scottish 
Genealogies, that this person was- of Scot- 
land. Of obscure parentage, how he rose to 
office does not appear, but if we look at-his 
later conduct, we may (even in charity). pre- 
sumé of his earlier advancement, that con- 

’ scientious scruples about the means did not 
interfere to check the exercise of those abili- 
ties which led'to the end. 

Tn his zeal to acquit Davison of over-zeal, 
the author has done some se to letters, 
by bringing forward, from the British Museam 
and other sourtes, several manuscripts of 
considerable interest. Among these are 


Davison’s will, narratives of what ‘passed | quhom 


between him and the Queen ‘relative to the 
warrant for Ma 
Essex and others of ‘his @élebrated contem- 
poraries, and one ‘impottant document,—a 
letter from King James to Archibald Douglas’ 
ou the’subject of itis mother’s condemnation. 
From these we gather the particntars of that 
act of collusion, infamy, and murder, which 
was perpetrated by and ‘the -base 
unfeel ‘statesmen who surrounded’ her; 
dad we rve with satisfaction:-a more’ con- 
vineing proof than has'before beef published, 
that James' was not only no’ ‘party to, but a 
strenuous ‘opposer of this imiqhitons deed. 
While the w tary only preferred the 
ostensibly legal assassination at Fotheringay, 
for w he did ‘not expect to be made re: 
sponsible, to the deep damnation of that 
secret taking off for ‘Elizaberw was so 
anxious, and which would: infallibly ‘have 
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ry’s exeéition, letters ‘from | oddis 





pe pakedy on goats for royalty, the King 
Scotland interfered with alt the ardour of 
filial piety to save his devoted t. :' The 
following are literal: copies “of his. letters; 
made fronr the otiginals, and unquestionably 
the most interesting. featares in the present 
volame : : 

“Te Méister Archibuld Douglas, 


sRsoecva ep yormeeulf ualonger bn tno cara 

na r e earnist 
dealing for pf sow ye have done it to 
loug, and thinke not that any youre travells can 
dogpe peg nis fade talkin, or then nies ‘tm 
m w taime that are.the special in- 
| thairof, and thairfore gif ye look for 
the. contineuance of iny favoure touarcis you 
spaire na painis nor plainties in this cace, bot reid 
my lettir wrettin to william Keith, and couforme 
youreself quhollie to the contentis thairof, & in 
this requeist lett me reape the fraictis of youre 
great credit thaire, ather now or never, fairwell. 

** James R,” 
‘*-A Madame ma tres. chere seeur et cousine la 
royne d’angleterre., _ 

“<M and dearest sister, if ye coulde 
have knouin quhat divers thochtis have agitat 
my mynde since my directing of William Keith 
unto you, for the soltisting of this matter quhair- 
to nature and honer so greatly and unfeynedly 
bindis and obleixsis me; [f, Tsay, ye kneu quhat 
dyvers thochtis I have bene'iu, and quhat:iust 
greif I hadd ueying deeply the thing itself, if so 
it. should p’ , as.godd forbidd, quhat eventis 
micht follou thairupon, quhat number of straitis 
[ uold be drevin unto, &, amongst the rest, hou 
it micht Reve my reputation amongst my sub- 
iects if thaise thingis, { yett say againe, uayre 
knouin uuto you, then doubt I not but ye wold 
so farr pittie my cace, as it wold easely nak you 
at the first to resolve your ouin [mind] best 
untoit. I doubt greatlie in qithat facon to writt 
in this purpois, for ye have allreatldie taker? sa 
evill with my playnness, as J feare if [ shall per- 
sist in that course ye shall. rather be exaspe- 
rattitto passionis in reading the. wordis then by 
the plainness thairof be persuadit.to consider 
richtlie the simple treath, yett iustlie prefferring 
the deutie of ane honest freind to the suddaine 
passionis of one, quhd hou soone théy be past 
can_uyslier uey, the. reasonis then F can sétt 
tiaime doune. I have resolvid in feu uordis & 
plaine, to gif you freindly and best advyce, ap- 
pealing to youre t Suigement to discerne 
thairupon : quhat thing, Madame, can greatlier 
touche me in honoure that both is: kinge & a 
sonne, then that my nearest neilboure, being in 
straittest freindshipp. with me, shall rigouruslie 
putt to death & free souy prince, & my 
naturall mother, alyke in te and sexe to hir 
that so uses hir, albeit subiect, I grant, to a 
harder fortoune, and touching bir nearlie in 
proximitie of bloode; quhat law of godd can 
ee ne i strikke be — 

appointid supreame dispensatouis 

of the samé"undef him, quhom: he hath callid 
i thairfore, subjectid to the censoure of 
none“in earth quhose anointing by godd cannot 
be defylid be man uprevenged by the authoure 
aybo being supreme & immediate lieu- 

of, godd in heaven, cannot thairefoire be 

uallis in earth; quat mou- 

js it, that souveraigne princes 

be the beso a giveris of 
thaire owen “sacred diademes prop raining, ‘then 
quhat ‘shoulde move you ‘to this forme of pro- 
cei (supposin the worst, quhiche in goode 
looke not for at your ») honoure or 

tt; honoure waire it to you to spaire quhen 

tt is least lookid for; hovoure waire it to you 
quhich is npt onlie my friendlie advyce but: my 


suite) to tak me. & all other princes, in 


Me xrygandrn gon. th a4 





been visited upon the beads of its inmmediate 


'& utillitie your-persoune & estate: ye: knou’ 
Madame, well aneach hou.satall difereste geet 
-concludis to be betwixt utile & honestum ip 
discourse thairof, and quhiche of thaime ou 
‘to be framed to the other ; & nou, madanie, 
concluide, I pray you so to ‘uey thir feu: argy. 
mentis, that as I ever presumed of youre nature, 
so the quhdle worlde nay praise your subiectis 
for thair deutifull caire for your: preservation ,& 
youreself for. youre princelie -pittie, the 
quhairof gniie belangis unto you, the parfo 
reser onlie apparteynis unto you, & the praise 
thairof onlie will ever be youris: respect. they 
goode sister, this my first so long continenid & 
so earnist request, dispatching my ambassadouis 
‘with suche A comfortable ansoure as may become 
four persoue to give, & as my loving x honest 
;hairt unto you meritis to ressave; but in kaice 
any do vaunt thaimselfis to know further of my 
mynde in this matter, then my ambassadeuis do 
quho indeid are fullie aquentid thairwith, 4 
pray you not to takk me to be a cameleon, but 
‘by the contrairie, thaime to. be maliciouse jm- 
posteuris as snirlie thay are; and thus praying 
~ hairtlie to excuse my to ruide and longsum 
ettir, 1 committ you, madame, and dearest s ster, 
to the blessid protection of the most hie, quho. 
mott give you grace so to resolve in this maitter, 
as may be honorabill for you, and most accept- 
able to him: from my palleis, of holirudhouse,’ 
the 26 day of Januarie, 1586.—Youre most loving, 
& affectionate brother & cousin, 
' *¢ James R,” 
Having quoted these h able testimo 
nies to the feelings of James, we. shall not 
go into the dissection of the foul practices 
under which poor Mary fell.. Davison isseen 
as the prompter of Elizabeth, instigating ber 
willing mind to the slaughter of her cousin; 
and Elizabeth’s disposition to lay. this fatal 
stain upon her character, evidently sanction«! 
ing a greater crime than that which. her sube 
servient secretary committed, is made appale 
lingly clear. Indeed the desire of the Queen 
to butcher‘her rival gave the tone to all-her 
counsellors and court; and they are displayed 
to us in the light of accomplices, each taking 
a hand ig this infamous act, no one ‘dating 
singly to execute it. . 
For Davison, who at last fell into his own 
snare, and committing himself more. than his 
crafty compeers, thus incurred alone that 
disgrace and punishment which all deserved, 
we feel neither regard nor compassion. If 
ever there was an instance of striking moral 
lesson it was his ;—his, one of * these cases” 
in which 
“ We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor, This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice”. 
To our own lips.” ——. ’ 
Davison, after his release from the Tower, — 
lived :in privacy at Stepney, where lie died 
at an advanced age in Dec. 1608, and was 
buried without a memorial. His race is ex- 
tinct, ‘and his apologist, Mr. Nicolas, has net, 
in our opiniou, raised a doubt which could» 
make any good man wish to be named as his 
descendant. 








HUNTER’S MEMOTRS. 

Havine in our first notice traced the life of. 
‘* The Hunter” from his infant captivity: till) 
the eve’ of that epocha when his savage com-: 
panionship ended, we shall, without: inter-, 
Tupting the mAffative by reflections (though,’ 
meny.-present themselves, and it would be, 
cnrious to inquire into the probable cause of - 
his rie ape i : — erect meen Sg 
take! 8 ere Our ng Num- >! 

pent ate. Tea) 
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Avavels. of ‘ sixteen 
were, as we showed, 
wed. by honours and respect. Shorter 
hunting excursions, and migratory wander- 
asual with these tribes, filled the en- 
seasons ;.aud from one of these we 
| a description’ vividly displaying the 
and vicissitudes to which the In- 
_is, 80 constantly exposed. The party 
had been overtaken by a dreadful snow 
storm, and the writer says, 
_ * The flakes fell in such rapid succession, 
ag fill .the atmosphere; and were 
driven by the vehemence of the winds with 
such force as almost: to obstruct our vision. 
The, weather was intensely cold, and no re- 
treat was to be fownd to shelter us from these 
threatening catastrophes. We spread a few 
skins on the snow, crowded in a heap upon 
them, covered ourselves with what re- 
mained, and, under the strongest convic- 
tion that our existence would here terminate, 
devoutly, resigned ourselves. to the disposi- 
tion. of the Great Spirit. . The place where 
we had. thus. committed ourselves proved 
afterwards to be situated on the borders of a 
thin, stinted growth of pines, on one side of 
which was a field of snow extending beyond 
the reach of vision, through which the ter- 
minating branches of some shrubbery occa- 
sionally made their appearance. 
_ How long we remained in this. state is 
altogether out of my power to say; but we 
we had fallen asleep, and were awakened by 
the howling of a wolf, which sometimes was 
very near us, and at others, receded till it 
was lost in remoteness. The repetition of 
this circumstance induced the belief that our 
retreat had been discovered by one of these 
animals, which, not being sufficiently coura- 
geons to attack us alone, had raised ‘the 
cries.we heard to rally others to his assist- 
ance. With a view, should such prove the, 
fact, of resisting them and procuring“some 
food.to resuscitate our nearly exhausted 
frames, we attempted to rise, but found 
ourselves confined by an almost irresistible 
harrier of snow ; and, thinking it more advis- 
able to dig ourselves a passage out, than to 
continue efforts, which, if they succeeded, 
would: spoil. our lodge, we soon made an 
aperture through which we might pass with 
facility, thongh none of us, at this time, ven- 
tured ont. To the tempest, which so lately 
threatened our existence, had succeeded a 
most brilliant. moonlight night; the winds 
had hushed, and all, except the distant howls 
of the wolf, as before noticed, was profound 
silence.. In. this state of things, Wen-ga- 
shee, one of our party, placed himself in the 
ontlet of our lodge with his rifle, and, much 
to our joy and relief, shot the wolf soon 
after, as) it approached him. From long ab- 
stinence our-desire for food had become .vo- 
racious ; and part of this animal was literally 
devoured by us, without undergoing any 
patation, while it was yet. warm in its 
oo is repast, although made in an 
utensely cold night, on the surface of a deep 
tee’! and with very little more to cover us 
anne ethereal arch,-was by far the most 
fore jons that any of our party had ever be- 
enjoyed. We had scarcely completed it, 
our ears were again assailed with the 
ery, & howls. of another. wolf; we 
re retreated to our snowy cell, lay 
ait » and on jts arrival shot this 


ee 


wait ay 
fant An. the course. of the night we killed 


more, which were probably attracted in 
‘cession to the place by the howlings of 


those that. preceded... Several more. .ap- 
proached us in the forenoon of. the following 
day, but mee y. that we could not 
get within shooting-distance of, them. 

snow,,in the late storm, fell in.great quanti- 
ties; and, in consequence of the violence. of 
the winds, had formed into deep drifts, par- 
ticnlarly where we were. . Our cell, for such 
the place we now occupied might with pro- 
pricty be called, was directly under one of 


warmth of our bodies had occasioned ‘the 
snow to settle somewhat beneatit us, but not 
sufficiently so to afford room for.a com- 
fortable sitting posture. -We therefore set 
to work, and in, a short time, with the as- 
sistance of our skins, excavated the snow. to 
a depth and extent sufficiently great to con- 
tain us-in any desirable posture. ; 

** With the stock of food we had on hand, 
we might have remained several days, com- 
paratively comfortable, provided it had been 
possible ‘to have kept’ a fire; but such a 
measure was incompatible with the ‘exist- 
ence of our mansion, and. to have removed 
from it would be to expose .ourselves to 
other, and perhaps ater dangers. and in- 
conveniences., We therefore formed a .car- 
tain door to our habitation with a bear-skin, 
secured onr provisions as well as we could, 
lighted our pipes, and smoked the day away 
in gloomy silence. The night following, we 
watched by tarns for the wolves, and killed 
three more early in the evening, which were 
the last we saw while in this singular en- 
campment, thongh we often distinctly heard 
their howls at : distance. “We aaphemge 
mitch from cold on the precedii ay, 
determining, if possible, to obviate a <irnitar 
occurrence, we cnt down several of the 
neighbouring pines, with the trunks of which 
we pitched a roof over our lodge, thatched it 
with branches and leaves, and, finally made 
it tight with the snow which we broke away 
from the arch and walls of but stiow cell be- 
low.. Soon after we made a’fire in it,’ bat, 
found ourselves, in the coutse of the fol- 
lowing day, extremely uncomfortable from 
the dampness of our sitnation. We remedied 
this inconvenience in a short.time, by form- 
ing a sort of floor of the same ‘materials, 
omitting the snow, as used for the roof, and 
subsequently kept ourselves, in respect to 
temperature, tolerably comfortable. In re- 
spect to food, our situation was far other- 
wise: we were constantly on a very limited 
allowance, and, towards the close of. this 
extraordinary sojourning, withont any thing 
to eat, except moss and the inner bark ‘of 
trees, for several days together; so that our 
sitaation became extremely alarming, from 
the prospect of starvation. 

“Some attempts were made to také game, 
but not a trace of any living creature, except 
wolves, could be discovered; we t va- 
rious arts to decoy some of them, but with- 
out success. Although the weather had nio- 
derated very much, and the snow was rapidly 
dissolving, yet, as we were comparatively 
without covering, three of our robes, or ra- 
ther skins, having been, muely burnt, ‘and 
others cut for ‘mockasins, it would have 
been exceedingly hazardous; and: ‘perhaps 
fatal to some of us, to Have‘ abandoned our 
ehcampment, ¢iréumstahced “as We were. 
At this period, scarcely a single ray of hope 
glimmered between us andthe grave: we 
were nearly in a helpless situation, and de- 





spondency had seized on us; but in the 
our distress, the Great Spicit forsook ns pot. 


them, which was several feet deep.; The} 


midst of 
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“On the morning of_a very. pleasant day, 
t had strolled, or rather crawled, a short 
distance from,.our cell with mp rite,.te hopes 
that game.of some kind or other would make 
i pearance. In this crpertation, extra- 

: 9s it seem, .1 was not disap- 
pointed; I had. scarcely proceeded one 
hundred _ yards, before my attentiqn was 
attracted by..an. extraordinary. Jar; elk, 
which. was, approaching . me \ in ex,.an 
oblique direction, in a careless and easy gait. 
Fortunately, there happened to bea slight 
eleyation, or drift of snow, just.a head, be- 
hind which I skreened myself,,and when. it 
had arrived, as I thought, sufficiently, near, 
shot at, and wounded it; but notwithstanding 
it made off at fullspeed. Some of the strongest 
and best provided of our party, hearing the 
report of my rifle, came up to ascertain, the 
cause, joined in. pursuit, and soon discovered, 
to our surprise, a panther fixed upon 
its throat,,and devouring it with great rapa- 
city... We shot two. balis..through the body 
of. this intruder, which, on first discoverin 
us, as though aware that-he should be force 
to.dispute the prize,,had put himse)f in. an 
attitade of defence ;. showing his fangs, and 
growling defiance. . As soon as the panther 
had received our balls, he made several 
bounds of surprising length, directly towards 
us, and then, perhaps fortunately for us, fell 
dead. We now repaired, with a part of the 
‘elk. to our camp, and. after nave indulged 


onr appetites immoderately, we brought in 


balance. in, the of the day. . This 
je et first ponds a fis 
tressing si » 3,, but, 
finally, it re-animated.our pen spirits, 
and enabled. us, shortly after,,to visit the 
haunts of the elk, where we killed two more, 
which, like the former, were from a-third to 
a half larger than any we had before seen, 
We found. great difficnlty in carrying these 
animals to our.cell. ’ 
«We next. dressed their, skins, repaired 
our mockasins and robes, dried some of the 
meat, and after returning thanks to the Great 
Spisit for having preserved us throngh so 


perils, commenced our march down 
the Minsissippi.” 

Afier much toil they traced their way back 
to the Osages, with whom found a 
Col: Watkins and. a. Mr. trading. 
These persons. treated our author with par- 
ticular attention, and invited him to visit the 
White Settlements.; but his attachment to a 
life of wild nature. resisted their persuasions, 
till. an .aceident, ished his fate. It 
was secretly sletexmined among the eavapne 
to massacre Col, Watkins and his party ; but 
Hunter’s soul, revolting at this. bayharity to- 
wards. thase who treated him with kind. . 
ness, he regolyed; to warn them. of their 
danger at allrisks, and save their lives. The 
account follows : , 

matured my plan to my own 

disses very, much to my 

ith as Ne.assmrance as I 

harp sce somotiugs noon need 19 
i a “Lnot only acte ar 

so well as to. avoid. suspicion, but casiatetued 
so high a place; their confidence, as to be 

intrasted, a Oe Te of toe Grard 
our eneampment, ce is of great im- 

portance ‘ the Indians; but it seldom 

xists, except wheua measnre of consequence 

has been fixed jon, for the successful termi- 

nation of which, secrecy and despatch be- 

come necessary. , The whisk: being ex- 

hausted, and the Indians retired to rest, 
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uuder its stapefactive iafinence, I silently 
and cautionsty removed ali the flints from 
the guns, etptied the 
pans, took my own rifle, and other equip- 
ments, and mounting the best horse that had 
been stolew on the pieceding day, made 
iny’escape, and gave the alarm ‘to Watkins 
and tris party: * F 

, ey meus considerable noise in taking my 
horsé, and disengaging the others from their 
fastenings, so ds to prevent their use, in case 
the Indiats should discover my absence, and 
determine on pursaing me. Our dog heard 
the! and gave the alarm; at‘ least I suppose 
sitth was the cae, as it barked very loud, at 
fitst parsned me, and then alternately broke 
off and rehewed the pursuit with increased 
ardor, as though it had been recently urged: 
6n and encouraged. The distance’ from our 
camp t6 Watkins's was betweén twenty-five 
and thirty miles; more than half of which 
was ‘throngh thick briars and brush-wood, 
Where “there was néither path nor trait to 
direct ine. It was before thé dawn of day, 
and qnite dark when T left them, in conse- 
be of which, and the expedition I made, 

lost every thing I had exéepit my rifle. 

“ On arriving at thé crossing plice of the 
Brushy Fork, 1 teft the main, or Weils’s 
trace, which, to avoid a rocky lil, led cir. 
cuitously round arid over a tremulous swamp. 
T apprehetided, in case I followed it, that m 
ofse might be swallowed up, and that 
should be ovéstakeh by my purstiers and de- 
stroyed. 1 therefore took my course over 
an almost inipassable acclivity, which de- 
tained meé nearly as*maich time as Wells’s 
trace Would, had it been passable for a horse: 

“ Whién'E had passed this hill, and strack 
the path I had just left, it had ‘become light; 
and, not discovering any ofé in pursuit, 
nineh apniihs hiy, oWn in¢lination, but in obe- 
dietice necessary policy, I shot the dég, 
reloaded my rifle, and then continued my 
flight as fast as thy horsé could possibly 


éurry me. 
- The Ube hid hitherto been a constant 
ann 


source of va aiid apprehension to me, 
on account of fife continual barking it kept 
up ; which, if the Indians were following, as 
T had reason to believe Was the case, served 
to pilot them in their parsiit. i, 

’ “ Relieved from my perplexing companion 

I varied my comse ht the first stream of 
Water I came to, by following its channel a 
short distanee downward ; abd then striking 
off to my left, T sion crossed the prairies, 
and arrived at Watkins’s camp before any 
one had left it in pursait of game, as here- 
tofore had been the daily eeer ae 

“ From the darkness of the night, the in- 
terruption and roughness of the way, and the 
haste I had ‘niade, I had lost ny apparel, 
was badly lacerated, bleeding, and much 
exhonsted. : 

“* The powerful agitations nnder which my 
mind laboured; my gestures and features, 
and’ the manner and unugnal hidur of nry 
arrival, spoke in a tangnage not fo be mis 

thing ‘extraord had, or 
and filled’ the whole 


taken, that si 
was athont to 
party with iurprise and the deepest anxiety. the 


sia pomaelter ee 
, and: th 

themsélves were If. Tlie hatiters in peueral 
immedinte retreat; but 

who was a bravé and éotirageous man, would 
not listen to it: He instantly ordéred thé 
préparations to be made to-repel any attack 


primiugs from the | become 


slonel ratcien | soeader 


that might ‘be: made on them, and- I. was 
requested to join in the defenee, should one 
necessary: bat I retused, stating that 
it was sufficient for me to have betrayed my 
countrymen, without augmenting the crime, 
by fighting against, and- possibly killing some 
of them.. Colonel. Watkins seplied that they 
were not my countrymen ; that I was a white 
man ;-and what I had done, and what he 
requested’ me to do, were no more than my 
duty to the -white people réquired me to 
perform. ‘ ‘ 

“* My prejudices against the whites gene- 
rally were at this time as great as they had 
ever before been: my attachment for the 
Indians and Indian mode of life was ardent 
and enthusiastic; I therefore could not, or 
rather would not, understand this new rela- 
tionship. I now hated the very looks of 
Colonel Watkins, who, iefore, had appeared 
so amiable and good; despised myself tor 
the treachery of which Thad been culpable, 
and almost. regretted the part I had per- 
formed. This change in my conduct and 
feelings could not eseape the notice of Wat- 
kins ; who, sensible of the obligations he was 
under to me, and having, previously to my 
arrival, nearly completed his arrangements 
for deseending tle Arkansas, ordered in- 
stant preparations to be made-for a decamp- 
ment. I descended the river with this party, 
nearly to its junction with the Mississippi.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





BALLANTYNE'S NOVELIST'S LIBRARY. 
[Volume V. Second and concluding notice.] 
Upon the prefatory Memoir to Henry Mac- 
Kenzie, Sir Walter Scott has bestowed a 
friendly labour. This: pathetic writer, born 
in 1745, is the last link which connects. the 
giants of Scottish literature of a preceding 
eneration, with her worthies of the present 
age; and in this point of view, independently 
of his.own merits, he offered a fine subject 
for the pen of admiring biography. The 
‘Man of Feeling, the Man.of the World, Julia 
de Roubigné, the Mirror, and the Lounger, 
hesides, several Plays, are among the evi- 
dences of Mr. Mackenzie’s attachment to 
the belles lettres; and his lifeof John Home * 

is a monument.of: his own fame. 

The time (says. Sir Walter, affectionately 
and modestly,)—“ the time, we trust, is yet 
distant, when, speaking of this: author as of 
those with whom his genius ranks him, a 
biographer may with delicacy trace his per- 
sonal character and peculiarities, or record 
the mapner in which he has discharged the 
duties ef a citizen. When that hour shall ar- 
rive; we trust few of his own contemporaries 
will be left to mourn him ; but we can antici- 
‘pate the sorrow of a later generation, when de- 
prived,of the wit which enlivened their hours 
of retirement, the henevolence which directed 
and encouraged their stadies, and the wisdom 
which instracted them in their duties to so- 
ciety... It is enough to sav here, that Mr. Mac- 
keazie survives, venerable and venerated, as 
the last link of the chain which connects the 
Scottish literature of the present age with 
period when there were giauts in the 
land-—thedays of Robertson, and Hume, and 
Smith, and pital and Clerk, and Fergusson ; 
and that the remembrance of an @ia so in- 
teresting could pot have been intrusted to a 

gment, a more correct taste, or a 
pe ap at It is much to. be 
wished, that Mr, Mackenzie, taking a wider 








* Reviewed in the Lit. Gaz. of last year. 


view-of his earlier years thamin the ty 
Home, would place on a more per: te 
cord some of the anecdotes and he ms 
with wiiich he delights society. ‘We are abont 
to measure his capacity for the task bye 
singolar standard, but it belongs to Mr. Mac: 
kenzie's character. He has, we bélievé, 
game of every description which Scot 
contains, (deer, and probably grouse, é- 
cepted,) on the very grounds at ‘present oc. 
cupied by the extensive and splendid streets 
of the New Town of Edinburgh ; angie 
for hares and wild-dacks, where there 
! wow palaces, churches, and assémbly-rooms; 
and has witnessed moral revolutions as sur- 
prising as this extraordinary ser of local 
circumstances. These mutations in manners 
and in morals have been gradual ‘indeed ig 
their progress, but most important in their 
results, and they have been introduced into 
‘Scottand within the lasthalf century. Every 
sketch of them, or of the circunrstances 
which they were prodaced, from the pen 
so intelligent an observer, and whose 
tunities of observation have been “bo exten: 
sive, wonld, however slight and’ detached; 
rival in otiity and amusement any work of 
the present time. , ‘ 
*¢ As an author, Mr. Mackenzie has shewn 
talents. both for poetry and the drama. — In 
deed we are of opinion, that no man cen sue! 
ceed perfectly in the line of fictitions com. 
position, without most of the properties of 4 
poet, though he may be no writer of verses; 
bat Mr. Mackenzie possesses the powers of 
melody in addition to those of conception, 
He ‘has given a beautiful specinien of legen: 
dary poetry, in two little Highland ballats, 
a style of composition which becomes fashion- 
able from time to time, on account Of. its sim 
plicity and pathos, and then is again laid 
aside, when worn ont by the servile ‘imita- 
tors, to whoin its approved facility offers its 
chief recommendation. But it is‘as'x Novelist 
that we are now called on to consiffer our 
author’s powers ; and the universal oa 
manent popularity of his writings entitles as 
to rank him among the most distingiished 
of his class. His works possess the rare and 
invaluable property of originality, t which 
all other qualities are as dast in the Balance; 
and the sources to which he resorts to excité 
oar interest, are rendered accessible by a 
path peculiarly his own. ‘The readet’s atten- 
tion is not rivetted, as in Fielding’s bye 
by strongly marked character,.and the 
evolution of a well-constructed fable ;\ or as 
in Smollet’s novels, by broad and strong 
hamour, and a decisively saperior knowledge 
of human life in all its varieties ; nor, to men- 
tion authors whom Mackenzie more’ near 
resembles, does he attain the pathetic effect 
which is the object of all three, io the sam 
manner as Richardson, or as Sterat; Ab 
aceumalation of circumstances, s 
amounting to tediousness, a combination of 
minately traced events, with an ample com- 
mentary on each, were thought necessary ® 
Richardson to excite and prepare the 
of the reader for the affecting scenes: 
he has occasionally touched with suc 
and without denying him bis ane 
must’ be allowed that he has employed: 
paratory volumes in accomplishing what Hes 
per hr omperangnh wate atew pages, 
haps only a few sentenees. 
Orne following is also @ valuable by 
coming as it does from wo ig warter? 
“We have heard that of 





feelings were taken from those of the 
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when, at his first entrance on the dry 
nd barbarous. study of municipal law, he 
was looking back, like Blackstone, on the 
land of the Muses, which he was condemned 
ve behind him. . It has also heen said, 
thet the fine sketeh of Miss Walton was 
taken from the heiress of a family of dis- 
tinction, who ranked at that time high in the 
Scottish fashionable world, But euch sur- 
9 little worth the tracing; for we 
ye no original character was ever com- 
i by any author, withont the idea having 
previously sugested by something which 
he had observed in nature.” 
Wehave only farther to quote the conclu- 
sion of this sketch. , 
“Tq short, Mackenzie aimed at‘being the 
historian of feeliny, atid has succeeded in the 
object of his ambition. But as mankind are 
nevér cotiténted, and as critics are certainly 
né exception to a rule ‘so general, we could 
wish that, without losing or altering a line 
oir aathor has written, he had condescended 
to give ns, in addition to his stores of senti- 
wient,—-a romance on life and manners, by 
which, we are convinced, he would lave 
twisted another branch of laurelinto his gar- 
land, However, as Sebastian expresses it, 
“What had been, is tinknown; what is, appears.” 
We mast be proudly satisfied with what we 
have received, and happy that, in this line of 
cémposition, we can boast a living anthor, of 
excellence like that of Henry Macketizie. 
*A very brief touch of Walpole and ‘Clara 
Reeve must still (trom pressuré of matter) 
be reserved. 





; JAMES’ EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

Our extracts from these volumes liitherto, 
have beef 86 much in the way of separate 
sketches of Indian manners, ec. that we have 
fit no hesitation in continuing them tlirongh 
slonget series of Numbers than is our ** use 
aud wont.” We left the American party on 
their journey towards the Platte; after break- 
up from their winter cantonments on the 

, and stated, that they began their 

march by visiting the Pawnees. Of a tribe 

these, we have the following : - 

“In the plain about the village, we notieed 
several little groups of squaws, busily engaged 
in dressing the’ skins of the bison for robes. 

the processes of tanning and dressing 

are completed, and the inner surfacé of the 

skin dry, figures are traced tipon it with 
, and other showy colours. 

“These are designed as ornaments, but 
are sometimes a record of important facts. 
The story of @ battle is often depicted in 
this way, atid the robe of a watrior is fre- 

tly decorated with the narration, in 
» Of 8ome of his exploits.” = + - - 

On arriving af the river Platte, the land- 
scape with its living tenantry is wonderful : 

“Our view (Says the Author) of the opposite 
pr eh the Platte, during this day’s marth, 
had intercepted by an elevated swell of 
the surface, which extended along, parallel to 
the river, that we were now approaching. Im- 
metiately On Suirmotinting this undelation, 
We saw ts, upon the broad expanse 
of the margin 


left of *the river, immense 


herds 6f bisons, grazing in undistarbed || 


possession, and obscuring; with the densi 
of their numbers, the Véttant plain; to mid 


i ind 1éft, as fat as the eye was per- 
t eas the crowd seemed hardly to 
, and it would ‘be no exaggeration 


on ouf ‘sight in thé instant, Small columas| thinned.’ This process of extirpation i 
of dust were octcasionaily wafted by the|not since been relaxed, and the bisol ts i 
wind “from “bulls that were pawing thé/driven beyond the lakes, the Minvis 
eatth, and rolling; the interest of attion|southem portion of the Mississipi 
was also communicated “to the’ s¢étie, by) their range extending from th 
the unwieldy playfulness of some itidividu-| west of Hndson’s bay to the noflierd pto- 
als, that thé eye would octasionally rest} vinces of Mexico,” 
npon, théir real or ‘affected cotmbats, or by) The Rocky Mountains themselves are Tich 
the slow or rapid progress of otliers to and{/in natural history—many new aniindls and 
froni their watering places. On the distant} plants wére discovereddnd the ‘aathot’s 
bluffs; individuals were constantly disappeéar- | description of the ascent to the highest peak 
ing, whilst others were presenting them-|is extremely interesting. After detailing the 
selves to our view, until, as the dusk of the | striking features of the lower parts; Mr. J.° 
evening ificreased, their massive forins, | continues, . 

thug elevated above the line of other ob-| ~- - - ‘‘We found the trees of a smaller 


jects, were but dimly defined on the skiés. | size, arid more seatteréed in proportion t6 


We retired to our evening fare, highly grati- | the elevation at which they ° 
fied with the novel spectacle we had witnés-|tived at about twelve o’cl 
ged, arid with the most sanguine expec-|above which none are found, This is-a 
tations of the future. defined line, encircling the peak ina part» 
*In the morning we again sought the| which, when seen from the-plain, pe ant be 
living picture, but upon ‘all the plain ‘which| near the summit; but when we arrived at 
last evening was so teeming with noblé|it, a.greater part of the whole elevation of 
atiimals, hot oné remained. We forded the | the mountain seemed still before us. . Above 
Platte with less delay and difficnity thah|the, timber the ascent is steeper, but Jess 
we had encountered in crossing thé north | difficult than below; the surface being .so 
fork.’”’ highly inclined, that the large masses, whtn 
The view of so immense a herd of such | loosened, roll down, meeting no obstruction 
aftimals as are known to London through the} ontil.they arrive at the ecommencenient, of 
specimen called the Bonassus,’ must have|the timber, The red cedar, and the flexile 
been almost terrifying ; but it dbes not appear| pine, are the trees. which appear at ithe 
that the Bison ball ever attacks nid. Tlie only | greatest elevation. These are small; having 
peril resulting from him is that of falling into | thick and extremely rigid trunks; and near 
the pits which he paws up in ordef to roll| the commencement of the naked part of the 
himself in the sand; and thesé aré so nu-| mountain, they have neither limbs nor bark 
merous in parts as to render travelling both | on that side which is exposed tothe descend- 
difficult and dangerous. ing masses of rocks. It may appear.a con- 


;and ar- 
at the’ limit’ 


‘The dun colour prevails on the coat of 
the bison; but the long hair of ‘the anterior 
= of the body, with the exception of the 

ead, is more or less tinged with yellowish 
or rust colour. The nniformity of colour, 
however, amongst these animals is so stead- 
fast, that any considerable deviation from 
the ordinary standard ‘is regarded’ by the 
natives as effected under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Divinity. 

“A trader of the Miseouri informed us that 
he had seen a grayish-white bison, and that 
another, a yearling calf, was distinguished 
by several white spots on the side, and 
by a white frontal mark and white fore feet. 

“Mr. J. Dongherty saw in an Titdian 
hut a bison head, very well prepared, which 
had a white star on the front; the owner 
valued it highly, calling ithis great medicine ; 
he could not be tempted to part with it; 
‘ for,’said he, * the herds come every sea- 
son into the vicinity to seek their white- 
faced companion.’ 

‘They are the skins of the cows almost 
exclusively that are used in commerce ; those 
of the bulls being so large, heavy, and diffi- 


tradiction:to assert, that trees have wn 
in a situation so exposed as to be unable to 
produce or retain bark or limbs, on one side; 
yet of the fact that they are now standing 
and living in such a situation there age 
no doubt. It is, perhaps, probable, the 
timber may formerly have, extended, to, a 
greater elevation on the sides of pag 
than at present, so that those trees whi¢l 

are now on the outskirts of the forest were. 
formerly protected by their more exposed 
neighbours. 

“A few trees were seen. above the com- 
mencement, of snow; but, these.are very. 
small, and, entirely procumbent, being shél- 
tered in the crevices and fissures. of the, 
rock. There are also the. roots of trees 
be seen at some distance above the part 
where any are now standing. 

“A little above the t where the 
timber disappears entirely, commences @ 
region of autoniahibg beauty, and o ree 
interest on account of its productions, The 
intervals of soil are sometimes © yh 


d red with a carpet of low 
and covere pe Most. of 


liantly-flowering alpine plants. 


cult to prepare, that this is comparatively | these have either matted procumbent ier 

seldom attempted. or such as, including the Bowes, Fete, C) 
‘‘'That the bison formerly ranged over the|moré than an inch in height, . heey of 

Atlantic states there cau be no doubt; and |them the flower is the most conspic we 

Lawson informs us that even in his timie | the largest part of the plant, and in all 

some -were killed in Virginia; and Cun. es we is rma brilliant. 

ming, in his Sketches of a Tour to the} “A deep bine is Mo 

Westetn. country, informs. us that, ‘ long] aniong these’ flowers}: ‘the pentst 

after the country (Kentucky) began to be|erianthéra, the moun 

generally settled, a at 

round by the Indians,’ the ‘b 8, | less elevated 

ars, and deer, were so plenty in the|tensely coloured i ry sit 

country, that Jittle or no bread was used,"| It cannot be id, t the fp 

and ‘ the facility of gaining them prevented | brilliancy of colouring observed tn § 

the progress of: agriculture, antil the poor | plants, inhabiting, fe ati o1 

innocent buffaloes were completely -extir- | phehogamous ¥ , 8 ii 


ceased to be a hnoting E ceerulea),- are other plant 





10 say, that at least ten thousand here burst 


pated, and the other wild animals much'pally wpon the intensity of the light tranay 


¥ 





oe 


t about two o’clock we found ourselves so 
exhausted as to render a halt neces- 


mach ex 
sary, - > ,- 


We halted at a. place about a mile 
aheve the edge-of the timber, The. stream 


byiwhich, we, were sitting we could per 


cpive to fall immediately from a large body 
of snow, which filled a deep ravine on the 


south-eastern side, of ‘the, peak. , Below - us 


On; the, ri were, two or, three extensive 
of ,anow;.,and ice could be seen 


eyery where in the crevices of the rocks. 


“ Here, as we were sitting at our dinner, we 
observed: several ‘small: animals, nearly. of 
the ‘size of the ;common grey ‘squirrel; but 
shorter; and «more ’ clamsily., built.~. They 
‘colour, inclining-to 
beown,: with a short thick head, and erect 
arance, 
the. prairie dog, . and ‘are 


were of .a.dark. grey 
rounded | ears.» In- habits and 
belléved to be 

ved to» be a species of the same genus 


The ‘mouth of their. burrow is usually placed 
under: the projection of :a rock; and! near 
these .the party. afterwards saw several of 
the little’ animals, watching their approach, 


and uttering: all-the time a shrill note, some 
whati-like ,that of the ground’ squirrel 
Several: at 


ried a heavy ball, 


48 After ‘sitting* about: half an’ hour, we 
found: outsélves somewhiat’ refreshed, but 
much bénambed with’cold. ‘We now found 
if ‘would’ be ‘hnpossible to Teach the sum- 
be of the’ peeve on oe to our camp 

the edi it, daring that part 

SF which, remained ; but %, we ft net 

not persuade ourselves ‘té turn back, after 
hav’ =: Bhd nearly’ accomplished ‘the ascent, 
we resolved to take our chanée of spending 
the night on whatever part of the mountain 


of the day 


‘THE 


maapes.of anon. May the deep cerulean and 

at of the sky pire, Se Np anes in pro- 
rey 

SE ta Hotere of (teas alpina ants? 


were made to procure a 
specimen.of this animal, but always :without 
success, as:-we had no guns but such as car- 
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| . 
nt all the higher p 
perished, It is 
ascend to those «hi 
the atmosphere. 


formity. in the direction of their movements. 


seen, by .the glittering of 
,| Very considerable distance, 
“About all the woodless 


horn.” be 
The account of the Coquimbo owl relates 
to the curious habits of that bird :— 
In all the prairie-dog villages we had 
passed, small owls had been observed moving 
riskly about, but they had hitherto eluded 
all our attempts to take them. One: was 


fellow. citizen of the prairie-dog, unlike its 


respects a diurnal bird. ‘It stands high upon 


hawk... The coquimbo owl, both in Chili and 


its habitations, and for the purposes, of in- 


about two feet.’ 


had been seen jn, vast numbers 
arts of. vay sg 
upon the snow | 
haps, difficult to assign 
the cause which. induces these insects to 
ly elevated regions of 
‘ossibly they may have 
undertaken migrations to some remote dis- 
trict ;.bnt there appears not the least uni- 


They extended upwards from the summit of 
the mountain to the utmost limit of vision ; 
and as the sun shone brightly, they could be 
eir wings, at a 


parts of the 
mountain, and particularly on the summit; 
numerous tracks were seen, resembling those 
of the comnion deer, bat most probably have 
been’ those of the animal called the ‘big 


here .caught, ‘and. on examination, fonnd to 
be the species denominated :coqnimbo, or 
burrowiag , owl, (strix.,cunicularia.) _ This 


grave und recluse congeners, is of a social 
disposition, and does not .retire from the 
light of the sun, but endures: the strongest 
mid-day glare of that luminary, and is in all 


its legs, and flies with the rapidity of the 


St. Domingo, agreeably to the accounts of 
Molina and Viellot, digs large burrows for 


cubation; the former author. gives us to 
understand that the burrow penetrates the 
earth to a considerable depth, whilst Viellot 
informs us. that in St! Domingo the depth is 


“With us the owl never occurred but in 
the - prairie-dog - villages, sometimes in.a 


HISTORICAL NOTICES ‘OF TWO CrrAtactepy’ 
“IN Sars OF “a a Hh 
Tue venerable Dr. Dryasdast, in a s 
tory dialogue, apprizes the Ridelow & ‘ap 
parition of the author, that hé stood “miei 
accused for adulterating the pure sourdés ‘ 
historical knowledge ;” and is answeted’ 
that emanation of genias, ** that he’hay (ite 
some service to the badd he can present! 
to them a lively fictitious picture, for which’ 
the original anécdote or circtimstatice ‘whicl? 
he made free to press into his service, ojily’ 
furnished a slight sketch ;” “* that by fitro- 
ducing to the busy and the youthful‘)! 
‘Truths severe in fairy fiction dressed,’ ““’ 
and by creating an interest, in: fictitions.ad~ 
ventures ascribed to a historical period and, 
characters, the reader, begins next to, .be; 
anxious to Jearn.what the facts really were, and. 
how far the novelist has justly. represented, 
them.” matali 

The adventnres ascribed .to, ‘ historical 
characters ’’ would however fail in:their moral, 
aim, if fiction were placed at, variance with, 
trnth; if Hampden or Sydney, for example, 
were painted as swindlers; or,.Lady 
Grey, or Rachel Russel, as abandoned women!, 

“‘ Odzooks ! must one swear to the truth of, 
a song?” although an excellent joke, were a, 
bad palliation in such a.case. , Fancy may, be, 
fairly indulged in the illustration, but not im, 
the ‘perversion of fact ; and if the fictitious. 
picture should have no general resemblance 
to the original, the flourish of . : 

«T severe in fairy fiction dressed” 
were but an. aggravation of the wrong. 
| The family’of: Christian is indebted to'this 
splendid luminary of the North for abundant 
notoriety. ‘ 

The William Christian, represented on one 
part as an ungratefal traitor, on the other as 
the victim ofa judicial murder, and his brother 
for relative) Edward, one of the suite of 4 

uke! of Buckingham, were so far real ‘his: 
torical persons. Whether the talents. and 
skill of Edward in imposing on Fenella a 
feigned silence of several’ years, be among 


D st small flock much scattered, and often perched’ the legitimate or supernatural wonders of this 
. wong i> ididies wank 43| on different hillocks,-at a distance deceiving fortile geniai, his fair readers do not seem to 
and sting” toi WP46 ccveston rete the eye with the appearance of the prairie-| be agreed. Whether the residue of the can- 
delay in ‘collecting ; ahd” were under the |%°S ‘self im an’ erect posture. They are/ vas, filled up with a masterly picture of the 


rtifying necessity of’passing by numbers 


we saw’in situations difficult of access, 


“ As’ We “approached the sumniit, these 


catch ete, frequeut, and at Iéngth ceased 


enti - Few” crypt 
sten about any. part’ 
lelther’ ‘these mor ah 
quently on ‘the to of. 
ah atea of ten or 
ny catce a’ liche be 
scafce a i Was to be seen. 
cpyered to Fy tag oe ‘edt | 
fragments of af 


found. at the buse of the peak, except per- 






: at, as. in Chili, the owl may excavate his 

wpe ‘Tittle ‘nr “compact in its stracture, ‘own tenement. , t ‘i 
y grin Wt of. ten nts, fae ~$* From, the remarkable coincidence of 
were fon Rice wot ice, w ‘ote between tiese too widely , distinct 
is of great thickne d year yew ey be | animals, we. might take occasion to remark 
as permapent ae ithe rocks with which, it/the probability of the prairie-dog being an 
brie} Carat +3 Re S . unintentiobal tittor te the yonng owl, did 
about 4 o'clock, P.M, when'the wept how, that this bird utters the sanie 
onthe summit. + ~"° ‘soup 9 ithe Wést THiliés, where the prairie- 

wad calih and clear white ot known to éxist.” 


Pemained vif the peak: Bat 
@'to observe i ‘ale in 


dre ‘‘surprisé 
every direction filled with sich’ clouds of 


amous platits are 
the mountain ; and 
others occur” fre- 
of ‘the peak. There is 
een acres, forming the 
, Which is nearly level; and‘ on. this 
' Itis 

hw e splinte 
entirély sine to that 


part or the whole of them rise upon the 
wing, uttering a note very like that of the 


or continue their flight beyond the view. 

‘¢ The burrows into which we haye seen 
the owl descend, resembled in all respects 
those of the., prairie-dog,-leading us to sup- 


perhaps not friendly occupants of the same 


tenant of a burfow gained. by right of con- 
nest. Bat it is.at the same time possible, 


division next ascended the Arkansa; 





our sibject. 


not shy, but readily admit the hunter within 
gun-shot; but on his too near approach, a 


prairie-dogs, and. alight at a short distance, 


pose, either that they were common, though, 


burrow, or that the owl was the exclusive 


but. this. forms ‘algd a proper division of 


most consummate hypocrite and satanic vil- 
lain ever presented to the imagination, ‘be 
consistent with the historical character. of 
this individual, is among the subjects of re- 
search to which the novelist has given a direct 
invitation in his prefatory chepter. 

English history furnishes, tew materials 
to.aid the investigation of transactions chiefly 
contined to. the Isle of Man, Circumstances 
led me, many years ago, to visit this ancient 
Lilliput; whether as one of those ‘smart 
fellows worth talking:to,”.‘+in. consequence 
of a tumble from my barouche,” ‘asa reined 
miner,” or as “ a disappointed specatator;” 
is of no material import. ‘It may be that 
temporary embarrassment drove me into se- 
clusion, without any of the irtesisiible in- 
ducements alluded to ; and. want of employ- 
ment, added to the acquaintance and aid ofa 
zealous local antiquary, gradually Jed.to an 
examination.of all ;aceessible authorities on 
this very subject among others. So it diap- 

ned, that T-had many hours 
Defore I found the mournful ditty of “* Willem 


« Not the Duke described im Pereril,, but the 
companion of Charles I. in his Spanish routante. 
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very identical. William Christian,) tw 
the demi-nasal, demi gattural trum- 
of the carman, and watbied by the land- 
's pretty dapgbter; in short, making as 
geat a figure in its little sphere as did once 
more important ballad of Chevy Chace 
jn its wider rau: the ‘burder of the ‘song 
purporting that William DhOne was the mir- 
pr of virtue and patriotism, and that envy, 
ed. and malice, and all uncharitableness, 
operate the destruction of the wisest and the 


best. 

“Themes of popular feeling naturally attract 
the earliest notice of astranger; and I found 
the story of this individual, though abundantly 

and discoloured on’ the insular re- 
cords, fall of! circumstances to excite the 
deepest interest, bat which, to be rendered 
jatelligible;' mast ‘be approached by a. cir- 
oviteus’ route, in which neither elfin, page, 
not maiden ‘fait, can be the companion of 

ourwalk. . 

The loyal and celebrated James, 7th Earl 
of Derby, was-induced, by the circumstances 
ofthe times; to' fix his ehief residence in the 
Isle'of Man from 1643 to 1651.*. During this 
period he composed, in the form of a letter’ 
to his son Charles (Lord Strange,) an histori- 
ealaccount of that i¢iand,; with a statement 
of his own proceedings there; interspersed 
with much political advice for the guidance 
of his successor, full of acute observation, 
and evincing an intimate. acquaintance with 
the works of Machiavelli,.which it appears, 
ve a quotation,‘ that he had studied ina Latin 

ition. The work, although formally divided 
into chapters and numbered paragraphs, is 
professedlydesultory,>. and furnishes few 
ineans of ining the relative dates of 
hisfacts, which must accordingly be supplied 
byinternal evidence, and in. some cases by 
conjecture, 

He appears to have been drawn thither, in 
1643, by Jetters ¢ intimating the danger of a 
revolt: thes people had begun the fashion 
of England in murmuring ;”” ‘‘ assembled in 
a tumaltaons manner; desiring new laws, 
they would have no bishops, pay no tithes 
to the clecgie,. despised authority, rescued 
people committed by the Governor,” &c. &c. 

‘The Earl's first care was to, apply himself 
to the consideration of these insurrectionary 





.* His countess resided at-Latham House, (her 
heroie’ defexice. of which is well. known) - until 
1644 or 5, when. she,also, retived to the Isle of 

. A contemporary publication, the J/ercu- 
rius Aulicus, by John Biskenhend, says,. ‘* the 
Countesse, it seems, stole the Earls. breeches, 
when he fled long siuce into. the Isle of Mau, and 
ia abseuce played the Man at Latham.” 

insiauation is certainly unjust ; but the Earl 
Seem§ to consider some explanation necessary, 
“why he left the land, when every gallant spirit 
had. engaged. himself for. king and country.’’ 
Danger of .revolt and. invasion of the island con- 
‘stitute the substance of this explanation. There 
is. reason, however. to. conjecture that he had been 
disappointed. of. the commaud. he had a right. to 
ey wi brought, a considerable levy to 
e king at York ; ‘any explavation, iu short, 
stened to, éxcept a coubdt of his seyalty 

itary spirit, which were above 


ipect, when 
Ah 
bor p= Ament. keeps 
Published im’ Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, in 


© (Becky p. 416)-fortiter calumuiari aliquid ad- 
“5 Peck 446, “ Loth to dwell too long on one 
subject,”’ skip over to some other matter. 
6 Peek, p. 434s.» 





movements; and ashe found some interrup- 
tion to his proceedings in the conduct of Ed- 
ward Christian,? an aitempt shall be made, so 
far-as our limits will-admit, to extract the 
Earl’s own account of this ara ‘* Twas 
newly § gotacquainted with Captain Christian, 
whom I perceived to have abilities enough to 
dome service. I was told he had made a 
good fortune in the Indies, that he was a 
Mankesman borne.” - - “‘ He is excellent good 
compauie ; as rude as a sea captain should 
be; but refined as one that had civilized him- 
self half a year at Cort, where he served the 
Duke of Buckingham.” - - “* While he govern- 
ed here some few years he pleased me very 
well,” &c. &c. ‘But such is the condition 
of man, that most will have some fault or 
other to blurr all their best. vertues ; and ‘his 
was of that condition which is reckoned with 
drunkenness, viz. covetousness, both marked 
with age to increase and grow in man. - - - 
‘When a Prince has given all, and ‘the ‘fa- 
vourite can desire no more, they both grow 
weary of one another.” 9 

An account of the Earl’s successive public 
meetings, short, from the limits of our sketch, 
is,extracted in a note” from the headings of 





7 For a history of this family established in the 
Isle.of Man so early as 1422, see Hutchinson’s 
History of Cumberland, vol. iii. p. 146. ‘They had 
previously been established in Wigtonshire, 

8 ‘This is ag example of the difficulty of arrang- 
ing the relative dates: the word newly, thus em- 

loyed at the earliest in (643, refers to 1628, the 
date of the appointment of E. Christian to be 
governor of the Igle of Man, which office he held 
till 1635, | (Sacheverill’s account of the Isle of 
Man, published in 1702, p, 100.) ‘The Earl being 
then Lord Strange, but apparently taking the lea 
in public business during his father’s lifetime. 
Peck, p; 444. There is apparently some error 
in Hutchivson’s genealogy of the family in his 
History of Cumberland: 1st brother, John, born 
1602; 2d died young; 3d William, born 1604 ; 
4th Edward, Lieut. Governor of the Isle of Man 
1629, (according to Sacheverill, p. 100, 1628,) 
This Edward’s birth cannot be placed earlier than 


1609, and he could not well have made a fortune | 


in the Indies, have frequented. the court of 
Charles I., and be selected as a fit person to be a 
governor, at the age of 19 or 20. ‘The person 
mentioned in the text. was.obviously of mature 
age; and Edward the governor age to have 
been'the younger brother of William Christian, 
a branch of the same family, possessing the 
estate of Knockrushen, near Custle Rushen, who, 
os — as Edward, was imprisoned jn Peel Castle 
n 1643. ; 
3° Peck 338, et seq. chap. viii. The Earl ap- 
ints a mecting of the natiyes, every man to give 
in his grievances ; upon which some think to out- 
wit him, which he winks. at, being not ready for 
them, therefore cajoles and divides them; on the 
appointed day he appears with a good guard; the 
people give ip their complaints quietly and retire. 
Chap. ix. Another meeting: appointed, when :he 
also appears with a good guard. Many busy men 
speak only Mankes, which a more designing per- 
son (probably Captain Christian, a late governor) 
would hinder, but. the, Karl forbids it ; advice 
about appearing in public; the Mankesmen great 
talkers and wranglers; the Earl’s spies get.in 
with them and wheedle them. Chap. x.. The 
night before the mecting the Earl consults with 
his officers what to answer; but tells them no- 
thing of iis spies ; compares both reports, and 
back his own opiuion; sends some of the 
ollicers, who he knew, would be troublesome, out 
of the: way, about other matters; the (present 
‘arl’s carriage to the: 
people at his first. going over ;; his carriage at the 
meeting to modest, petitioners, to im t; to 


. Chap.xi, 





the most confident; and to the most dai ’ 


Ta the Sp ahecs meetitigs it nay ev eat 
Edward Christian attempted at its close to 
recapi e the business of the dey: “Asked 
if we did not agree thas and thus,” méntion- 
ing some things (says the Earf)** he had in- 
stracted the people to aske; which happily 
they had forgot.” The Earl accordingly 
rose in wrath, and, after a short speech, 
“ bad the court to rise, and no man to speak 
more.” —** Some (he adds) were committed to 
prison, and there abided, until, upon submis- 
sion ‘and ‘assurance ‘of being very good’ and 
quiet, they were released, and others*were 
put into their rooms.—TI thonght fit to make 
them be deeply fined ; since’ this. they alt 
come in most submisse and loving: manner.’’ 1! 
Pretty efficient medns of producing quiet, if 
the despot be strong enough, ind with it such 
love as suits a despot’s fancy. Among tlie 
prisoners were Edward Christian andshis bro- 
ther William of Knockrushen; the latter-was 
release! ‘in 1644, on giving “bund, ‘among 
other conditions, not to depart the*island with. 
out ligence, ' : 

Of Edward, the Earl says; “ Twill retern 
unto Captain Christian, whose business’ must 
be heard next week (either in 9644 or early 
in 1645.) “* He és still in prison, and T be- 
lieve many wonder thereat, as savoring of 
injustice, and that his trial should be deferred 
so long.” * Also his bastness'isiof that cun- 
dition that it. concerns: not alone." 
“Ifa Jurie of the people do pusse him 
(being he had so cajoled them ‘to eve he 
suffers for their sakes,) it is likely they should 
quit him,’ and ‘then might he gheat us, 
whom I had rather he had betrayed.” Ere- 
member one sayd it was mich safer to téke 
mens lives than their estates: for their chil- 
dren willsooner much forget the deathof their 
father than the loss of their: patrimonie,” 22 
Edward died in. custody:in Peel Castie”in 
1650, after an imprisonment. of. , 
seven and eight:years; aud so “far, atleast, 
no ground can be discovered for that grati- 
tude which is atterwards: said to. have been 
violated by this family, unless. indeed we 
transplant ourselves to-those countries: where 
it is the fashion:to-:flog a pablic ‘officer one 
day and replace him'in authority the next. 

The insular records detail with minatene 
the complaints of the people relative to the 
exactions of the church, and their t- 
ment by a sort of public arbitration in Octo- 
ber 1648. But it is singnlar, that neither 
these records, nor in the Earl’s very studied 
narrative, of the modes of discussion, the 
offences, and the ishments, is one word 
to be fonnd regarding the more im 
points actually at: issue) between if 
and the people. The fact, however, is filly 
developed, as if by accident, in one of 
the Chapters (xvi.) of this very desuitory 
but sagacions performance... “ There comes 
this very instant ah occasion te me to ac- 
quaint you with a special matter, which, if 





viz. them who stood behind.and, 


8 
several commit! 
which Bestap long 


, 442. 4 
13 Feltham’s Tour, ‘py-A6%; 
goncrnr apa em mended wa‘ coups the (wile prisoner inal Ma on 


others. 

All things being agreed Come ¥ 

ningly berins detptanse 3 Earl's r ‘and 

en ee the people ; Cran bro bak 
ted to prison aud ed, 


18 Pek, 448-9..* 


“t , ** John Green being 
governor, ceased ta 
governor in 165 ; the dat is probably an error 
the press for 1050,:. , ra a 
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faures you may in your better leasure con- 
thereof, and make some use hereafter 
present » in the matter of a 
holding in.this country, ¢ the 
of the mary ¢ #4 whereby men thinke 
own auntient inheri- 
stad | at at they ae passe the same.to 


thereof without livense from 
the Lard tye ath wages him a-bare small rent 
z ferme in England: wherein 


g silem the the Tahoe, among pe plans 
Sor the of his Engiish subjects, adopted 
thut of in or compelling them to sur- 
render their. Hands, and receive them 
: tohold by fendal tenure. The Earl of 
erby. ted.the surrender of a similar 
right, in order to crepte tenures more pro- 
fitable to hunself—a simple legse for three 
lives, or twenty-one years. The measure was 
entirely. , although the attempt to pre- 
vent!® alienation without license from the 
Lord; for purposes of ‘a. less profitable exac- 
tomy me traced, together.with thescenes 
of violence it produced throngh many pas- 


sages im the ancient records, which would be 
ine without this clue, 

ed. certainly with suf. 

ficient energy and considerable skill to the 

of his object. In thevery 

year of his. atrival, Dec. 1643, he appoint. 

ed 16 to compound for leases, 

pe some of his principal officers 

members pt a who had. themselves 

a ‘by adequate considerations 

tos Lebhran.rs ix estates, and are by general 

— of anae conspired to de- 

pientte epaeniy men into the -per- 

fot having no title-deeds, their 

> that leases were title- 

” nominally for limited 

lands,to be descendible 


= It e: penerk the ie ont 
oo soe ie alien ene! excluded from 


‘ave a already seen two of the name 
to prison. The following.n 





ae 





ao . 






To bea, 





y to. the name of Christian, re- 
Shristian, the father of William 
hove, and one of the Deemsters, excladed 
the commission, ‘‘ One presented me 
a. petition against Deemster }5 Christiau, on 
the behalf of an: infant who is conceived to 
have a right unto his Farme Rainsway (Ro- |’ 
naldsway,) one of the principal holdings in 
this country, who, by reason of his eminencie 
here, and that be holdeth much of the same 
tenure of the straw in other places, he is soe 
observed, that certainly as I temper, the 
matter..with him in this, soe shall I pre- 
vail with others. - -.- - By policie® Re 
(the Christians) are crept into the principal 
places of power, and they be seated round 
about the conntry, and in the heart of it; they 
are matched with the best families,”’ ke, 
** The prayer of the, petition ®! formerly 
mentioned was to this effect, that there might 
be a fair tryal, and when the right was reco- 
vered, that I would graunt them a lease thereof — 
this being in ‘the tenure of the straw..- - Upon 
some conference with the petitioner, I Gua a 
motion heretofore was made by my commis- 
signers, that the Deemster should sive this 
fellow a summe of money. 
rt with none, neverthelesse now it may be 
will, and I hope be so wise as to assure 
ufito ‘himself his holding, by compouiti@in 
with me for the lease of the same, to which, 
they two agree, I shall grant it him on easy 
terms. For ifhe breake the ice, I may haply 
catch some fish.” 
The issue. of ‘ais piseatory project was 
Ewan bent to the reign 
of terror, and gave up Ronaldsway to his son 
William, who atcepted the lease, and named 
his own descendants for the lives. 
objects attained were unsubstanttal, as being 
contrary, to all law, written or oral ; and the 
system was incomplete, until sanctioned by 
the semblance of legislative confirmation. 
at the Earl had in the 
island a considerable military force, and we 
Christian, | know from other. sources ® that the 
a great measure at free quarters. 
his own testimony for st 


ff her age passe my intents 


but too suecessful. 


ng, thathe achieved 





sinadant unfold the qunted of the 
pes of freak ~¢:~ =U parties 
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 yecorded, was vas his title. The samme 
Nailed tn the trausfer of rsonal 
Coke, LV. 69, when speaki 
; van ** upon the sale of 4 
ther thing, they 
: perfect per traditionem sti- 
ery. of a straw.) Perhaps a 
of stipulation, than the 
eve stipes. (a stake Ap 
piéce of money or wages 
tances fu which ** thecom- 
pra eee have (ia the em- 
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 repelver; and Jobn 


his Par nr oT. imprisoning, until his prisoners 

‘0 be ;” and siccessively 
ating their BB with very until they also 
conformed to his theory of publicvirtue. And 
the reader will be prepared to hear without 
surprise, that the same means enabled him 
; in 1645, to afrange a legislature *4 capable o 


es 
yielding a forced assent to this notable sys, 
tem of Scbmisgion and lovingkindness;.. ~.., 

This is perhaps the most convenient 
for stating, that in the subsequent surrender. 
of the Island to the troops of the Parliament; 
the only stipniation made by the Islanders 
was, ‘‘ that they might enjoy their lands.and 
liberties as they formerly had.” In what 
manner this stipulation was ‘performed, 
notes do not enable me to state. The 
tion of Charles 11., propitions in other respec: 
inflicted on the Isle‘of Man the revival of its. 

government; and the affair of the 
tenures continued to be a theme of perpet 
contest and unavailing complaint, until 
adjusted in 1703, through the. mediation of 
the: excellent: Bishop Wilson ina ata 
compromise, known by the name 
of settlement, whereby the people obtained 
a full recognition of their ancient: rights; on 
condition of doubling the actual quit rents, 
and consenting to alienation fines, first.ex-. 
acted by:the Earl James in 1643. % 

In 1648, William Dhone was appointed, 
Receiver General; and in the same year we 
find his elder brother, Jobn( Assistant Deems- 
ter to his father Ewan,) committed to Peel 
Castle on one of these occasions; which 
strongly marks the character of the person, 
and the times, and affords also a glimpse'at 
the: feeling of the people, and at the conili- 
tion of the devoted family of Christian, The 
inquisitive will find it-in-a note;* other 
readers will pass.on. 

The circumstances are familiarly known, 
to the reader of English history, of the march 
of the Earl of Derby in 1651, with a corps 


from the Isle of Man for the service of the 
King; his joining the royal, army on the eve 
of the battle of Worcester ;: his flight and 
imprisonment at. Chester, after that signal 
deteat;-and his trial and execution at Bolton 
in Lancasliireby the officers of the Parliament, 
on ‘the 15th October of that year, 


Immediately atterwards, Colonel Ducken- 


field, who commanded at Chester on behalf 
of the Parliament, -proceeded with an arma- 
ment of ten ships, and a considerable military 
force, for the reduction of thé Isle.of Man. 


William Christian was condemned and exe- 


cuted in 1662-3, twelve years before, for acts 
connected with its surrender, which are still 
involved in obscurity ; and it will be. most 
acceptable: to the general reader that we 
should pass over the imtermediate’ period,” | 





18 Deemster, evidently Anglicized, the per- 
son who deems the law, a designation ancient 
natives, who continue to c 
, identical with the name of 
Ws $0 often mentioned in the 


;: 
at | have ascertained the date of this petition 


bed Covetousnest is not attributed to this head 
Moo the Earl makes himself merry 

—natnral children, it seems, 

their father, and not of their 
mone elsewhere, and “* the deemster did 
jot get sor many for lusts sake, 2s to make the 
oahu of Christian flourish.” Of him, or a suc- 
cessor of the oor name 
** won 5007, at p a py & 


esorigr in' in Cumberland, ‘sti 


Ae ace tus mut at of wun | 


it is related, that he 
e ated the of Sodor and 








25 Report of 1791. App. A. No. 79 
26 A person named Charles Vaughan is mise 


to lodge an information, that being in Euglau 
he fell into compan i 
Christian, who said he had lately left the Isle of: 
Man, atid was in search of & brotlier, who was 
clerk to'a Parliament Officer ; that iti ansWer to 
some quéstions, he said, ** the Earl did ose the 
inhabitants of that Isle very hardly ; had estreated 
great fines from the inhabitants ; had changed 
the ancient tenures, and forced them ‘to take 
leases. That he had taken away one hundred 
pounds a year from his father, and had kept his 
uncle in prison four or five years. Bat if ever 
the Earl came to England, (he had used the in- 
habitants so hardly.) that he was suré they 
pout ie aoe suffer : a 

again h order is given to 

aiities a probably thru tad Pe 
mily; er in years; 
"Castle, until -he entered into ged 


with a folk man nuts 


im to lahd it that Islan 


viour; and not to dpart-the 
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one and the same moc period, The jordship of Fhe Is 


27 Some readers.may outline of this 
ra ook was given to 
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ve the facts regarding this ipd 

all of them ex fary, and somie of pecu- 
fiar interest, tobe developed by the record of 
trial, and documents. derived from other 


(To be concluded in ovr neit.) 
lord Fairfax, who, deputed commissioners to 
its affairs, one of them (Chaloner) pub- 
ed an account of the Island in 1656, He puts 
town William Christian as Receiver General in 
}633. We find his name, as Governor, from 
ito 1658, (Sacheverill, p. 101) in which year 
was succeeded by Chaloner himself. Among 
anomalies of those times, it would seem that 
en retained the office of Receiver while offici- 
as Gorernor ; and episco having been 
abolislied, and the receipts of the see added to 
those of the exchequer, he had large acconats to 
, for which Chaloner sequestered his estates 
in his absence, and imprisoned aud held to bail 
ie brother John, for aiding what he calls his 
: his son George retarned from England, 
bypermission of Lord Fairfax, to settle his 
father’s accounts. Chaloner informs us, that the 
rerenues of the sp see were. nut. appro- 
priated to the private use of Lord Fairfax, who, 
* for the better inal, gree yr and support of 
thé Ministers of the Gospel and for the promoting 
of learning, hath conferred all this revenue upos 
te Ministers, and also for. maintaining free 
+ ety ie. at Castletown, » Douglass, and 
Ramsay.” © Chaloner pays a liberal tribute to the 
. co of the clergy, and the learning and piety 
the late bishops. 





ARTS AND SCIENCZS. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
Dk. Rocer proceéded, in his ninth Lecture, 
t6 consider the Stricture and Physiology of 
Reptiles, a class which comprises:all those 
vértebrated animals that respire atmospheric 
¢by means of lungs, but in whom the tem- 
fertare of the body is not sensibly higher 
‘that of the surroutding medinm. ese 
chatacters are commé@n to'all the Lizard and 
tribes ; the Tortoise and Turtle ; the 
tog, Toad, Newt, Salamander, and several 
other genera. AH these abimals, thongh dif- 
fering widely among themselves in their ex- 
ternal form and habits of life, have a marked 
resemblance in the disposition of their vital 
organs, and the economy of the more essential 
fanctions. They are distinguished from the 
other classes of vertehrated animals by the 
peculiar constitution of their vitality; the 
powers of life seem im them to be more equally 
diffused throughout the system, and are not 
so immediately dependant for their continu- 
ance on the functions of circulation and.of 
respiration—peculiarities which seem ulti- 
mately to be referable to a difference in the 
condition of the nervoas power. The system 
at large sympathizes much less with the 
affections of any individual organ, and the 
injary or destruétion of that organ does not 
immediately involve the derangement of the 
actions carried of by the rest. -Hence Rep- 
tiles are exceedingly tenacious of life, and 
sustain a variety of injuries and mutilations 
with coniparative ‘impunity: thas they will 
continue to live ‘fr a considerable tinte, 
although deprived of some of the vital organs, 
such as the brain, the stomach, or the heart. 
Instances. were. addaced in. proof of their 
enduring abstinence:der a prodigious length 
of time. ..Reptiles are also. remarkable for 
their eager: in which, they.far exceed ali 
-bho animals of seveoncar es size. 
In deseribing the nervons system per. 
ed the oporti 


tiles, Dr. RoceT not 
which exists between the vizt “of the nerves 


‘five t 
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and am of ak brain, T oral consists of 
rc which together do not occupy 
more than half of the cavity of the Seaton: 
but this cavity itself is vety small. In the 
Crocodile, for instance; its stetion does not 
occupy the twentieth part of thé seetion of 
the whole head. In the Turtle, the propor- 
tion-of the brain to the total bulk of the body 
is as 1 to 5688. 

A general description was then given of 
the pulmonary systém of ofgans, and of the 
peculiarities of the circulation in Reptiles, 
As there is orily oné system of cavities in the 
heart, which receives the whole mass of blood 
from the veins, aud impels it into the aorta, 
or common trunk of the arteries, thé pnimo- 
nary circulationis only a branch of the general 
circalation; and it is ovly a certain propor- 
tion of the whole mass of blood that is carried 
to the lungs, and can receive the action of 
the air in those organs. It was long sup- 
posed that this peculiar mode of distribution 
in the blood-vessels is the source of the 
facility with which Reptiles can dispense, for 
a certain period, with respiration ; bat the 
feal cause is to he sought for in the peculiar 
nature of the nervons power. Several facts 
were stated respecting the teniperature of 
the bodies of Reptiles, under different cir- 
cumstances, and respecting theit powers of 
sustaining variations of heat and cold.” 

After some observations on the intellectual 
powers manifested by animals: of this ¢lass, 
Dr. Rocer proceeded tothe examination of 
their séveral organs of the senses, describing 


the structure of the eye, of the ear, of the| Th 


nasal cavities, and of the mouth and tongue, 
The mechanical ‘conformation of Reptiles is, 
in general, ill adapted to the éxercise of the 
sense of touch. e system Of organs which 
receive and prepate vourishiett, was next 
explained. In the teeth of Crocodiles, of 
which, in the different ‘species, there are 
from thirty to fifty'in each jaw, and’ of which 
the same humber is always képt up as Tong as 
the animal lives, we have ‘an example of a 
mote of renewal of these érgans anjalogons to 
what occurs in fishes. 

After taking a review of the principal facts 
relating to the structure and fonctions in the 
class of Reptiles, Dr. Rocer proceeded to 
examine the particular condition of those 
functions, and the corresponding variations 
in the organs in each individual tribe. The 
first order, or the Chetonia, whith include 
the Tortoise aud the Turtle, appear to con- 
stitute a remarkable exception to the general 
laws of mechanical structure in yertebrated 
animals, and to beara stronger affinity to the 
inferior classes, by possessing an external, 
instead of an internal skeleton, Yet we find, 
on examination, that all those bones of which 
the skeleton. is usually composed in other 
vertebrated animals, exist also in the Tor- 
toise, although the relative situation of some 
of them is inverted. .The bony case which 
defends the trunk is formed by an exteusion 
of the ribs and sternum; while, the scapula, 
pelvis, and:priucipal bones of the limbs are 
placed on the inner side of the vertebre of 
the back and loins, which are united so as to 
form an immoveable structure. Asa conse- 

uence of this immobility of the sides-of' the 
chest, the inflation of the lungs. is effected 
solely by the action of the muscles of degin- 
tition; the air being swallowed .instead of 
inspired. The inflexibility of the trunk, as 
well as the constitutional torper of the ani- 
mal, conspire to render its progressive move- 
ments on land exceedingly tardy; but in 
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water the Turtle enjoys ome lom of 

motion. The ae tbe ft Farties, 

St.. Hilaire, ex LS feepan 

which were averted to, Dr. I Past a 
the heart in this 

order of Reptiles. iy ied 

The Sauria, or Lizard tribes,, are ee - 

structure of the heart, aud by having large ~ 

and conspicnous teeth. “The siigalat. steitc- 

perty of changing colour in quick 

according as it is actuated by the 

the cutaneous circtilation, was | 

nolits, , 

this property to an extent quite as 

the Chameleon. Tae qupstion itbich Was gi 

movements of the jaws of the Crocodile, was 
ascertained that 

the upper jaw, then apparently Me. aly 

ity immoveably unite 

with the skull, whieh therefore 

with it when the mouth is opened. ‘The struc- 

been the subject of frequent dispnte, arising 

from the mechahtide OF the ihrdat, yy rn 


constituting the gegus Trionyx Geoffroy 
iNbits several 
described the structure of 
terized by a still greater p 
ture in the Chameleon, to which i wes its p 
fear or anger, and Sccording, to” 
Many other reptiles, as the Anol t 
tas 

rise to so mach controversy respectin by 
next discussed. It is now ascertained 
ohé moved, is in- rea 

‘along 
ture of-the tongue of this anitpal has also 
a valve is formed, excluding the entrance o 


water, byt yet allowing the animal to breathe, 

The remarkable rovilae in the feet of the 

Gecko, for enabling, the animal. ti port 

itself on smooth surfaces.in ( ppositi the 

force of gravity, was illustrated by ihe igs. 
e stractare of the Draco yolans, which is 

provided with a kind of imperfect wing, by 

the extension of alternate pairs. of ribs 

striking instance of the reluctance with, wh 

Nature departs from fhe pri i 

of construction in ve ebtat 5 

adds any new parts, When the 

to be answered can be‘at 

employment of parte already. 

several linksof gradation from t 


the Setpent tribes, by, the genera of Chi 
ie, Seps, Bipes,” ws Cifotes, Were spe- 


cified. Phi 
The Ophidia, or Serpent tribes, exhibit the 
simplest form of a vertebrated en, in 
which the want of limbs. for progressive mo- 
tion is compensated by varions contrivaiices, 
such as scales on the skin, which, by their 
peculiar attachment to, the ribs, act like. feet, 
and conjoined with the vations flexions of the 
spine, enable the animal to advance, with con- 
siderable speed. The Amphisbeena has the 
power of moving back witds, as Well as for- 
wards, with equal eélérity) ‘By coiling them- 
selves ipa spiral, also; Serpents are enabled 
to spring with considerable force on the ob- 
jects they attack. A conte account was: 
given of the structnre of the jaws, esophagus, 
aod stomach of serpeuts;:of the: pe 
prea which they instil in the: woundsemade 
y their teeth; and ofthe characters by 
which venomous snakes may be distinguished 
trom those which are harhiess. ea ietigs 
The order of Butrachia comprises a vatiety 
of singular animals, distinguished fiom ‘other 
reptiles more by negative thiam by positive 
characters. Their curious mode of respira- 
tion was explained. A history was given of 
their transformations:trom the por ah per as 
it may be called, the jarvestate; to that-of 


the 
parallel occurs amony ete.” En) 
Rest period of ite 86 the prvi § 





animal, breathi wholl 
has Sopioted i tere: t hed 
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strictly be said to be am- 
spate pelpe-tusd Col. 8; fi gy 25 be achat 
vead — . col, ine 4, for bronchial, 

A New. Fluid, with remarlesble Physical Pro- 

7 ed i the Cavidien of Mincrads. 

i Of @ very singular nature, has 

_ recently discovered by Dr. Brewster, 
v of Minerals. It possesses 

} thle property of expanding about 
more than water; and, by the 

heat of the hand, or between 75° and 83°, it 
always anyangs 50 as to fill the cavity which 
ins it. vacnity which is thus filled 

up is‘of course a perfect vacuum; and at a 
temperature below that now mentioned, the 
new flnid contracts, and the vacuity reap- 
pears, frequently with a rapid effervescence. 


nomena take place instantaneously, 
in several hundred cavities, seen at the same 


me, 

The new. fluid is also remarkable for its 
extreme volubility ; adhering very slightly to 
the sides of the cavities ; and is likewise dis- 
tinguished by its optical properties. It exists, 
however, in quantities too small to be suscep- 
tible of chemical analysis. This new fluid is 
almost always accompanied with another fluid 
Tike water, with which it refuses to mix, and 
’ not perceptibly expand at the 
bis Mey meer sr temperature. 

a ty Panter of Cymophane, or Chryso- 
beryl, Dr. ster has discovered a stratam 
of these cavities, in which he has reckoned, 
in the space of 1-71h of an inch square, thirty 
t ities, each containing this new 
finid ; a portion of the fluid like water, and 
a vacnity besides. All pre vacuities simul- 
taneous'y di: at.a temperature ot. 83°. 

If pot ag Cpe ayes obtained in qaan- 
tities, its utility in ‘the construction of ther- 
ters and levels would be incalculable. 
There are many cavities im crystals, such as 
those opened by Sir Humphry Davy, which 
coatain water, and which, of course, 
never exhibit any of the properties above 
described. An account of these results was 
read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
on the 34 and.on the 17 





in, 
t' 


th March.—Edin- 





FINE ARTS. 
WATER ‘COLOURS EXHIBITION. 

Oovr first view of this Exhivition was, as 
itmust be to évety one who has any love or 
admiration for the Fine Art?, most attractive 
and delightful; and even aftera second visit, 
it is not easy to sit down and select from 
the abundahte of such beautifal and varied 
materials: indeed we might almost apos- 
trophize with. celebrated writer, “ All is 
seid,” changing it however for “Alf is 
done.” In. eoutemplating the powers in 
exeention, and the use of the means ‘by 
many Of the artists, we may say that’ all is 
done. But Nature is inexhaustible, and will 
Auseyiee eBenegt tl imnlestion, Me: Ficta- 

or Mr! Field- 
iug has chosen ean » No. 40, and followed 
it wp With’ an ¢ffect at once so true’ and 
striking, iat it is titpoksible not to recognise 
im it some Of the finest qualities of the 


- < 


‘ing them black, the spreading of his masses 
‘must have been’ advantageous. On the sun 








Flemish masters, or. of any schvol. In this 
drawing there is no violence of contrast, , 
elther in colour or light: how far the effect 
might have ‘been improved by keeping the 
distant hills in shade, we hardly presume to 
hiat. In thezmotion of the clouds the artist 
is at liberty to take advantage of such acci- 
dents ; in these instances, criticism cannot 
say, ** thus far shuit thou go.” 

No. 128. Passengers geing off to a Packet, 
is in fine contrast to the one just mentioned, 
and is in the artist’s best style: the water in 
front, both in colour and motion, is equal to 
any thing we have seen; nor is the character 
of the clouds in a style any way inferior, 

No. 17. Stirling Castle. G. F. Robson.— 
This inimitable artist has given to an oft- 
repeated view an effect that cannot fail to 
make it new and striking; the cold and 
watery gleam of light gives a marked solem- 
nity to the grandeur of this ancient pile. But 
in his Solitude, No. 92, the Genius of mnsin 
Melancholy might for ever dwell; itis fall of 
those shadowy and misty hues in which ro- 
mance and poetry see visions in the moun- 
tain streams that eddy down their sides. We 
almost regret, but for the effect they have on 
the cool and receding parts of the scene, that 
human forms should break the silent magic 
of the place, ' 

No: 14, Twilight.—No. 18, Evening.— 
G. Barret. — These two drawings of Mr. Bar- 
ret are brought very happily into ‘contrast 
with each other, and equally show his. skill 
in so difficult a choice of effects. We think 


1€9 Scene at White 


211 Head of a Polish Jew, Mrs. W. 


300 Davie Deans, Saddletree and Butler, 


a 
147 Greyhounds resting, Edwin Landseer, 


164 Portico of a Payillion, Geneva, 


168 Windsor Castle, T. C. Hofland, the Earl of 


Egremont, 10-guineas. 

29 Burntisland, Fifeshire, .John Wilson, George 
Stanley, esq, 25 guineas. 

Knights, 7. C. Hofland, Loni 


Northwich, 20. guineas, 


331 Draught Players, W. Novice, Hurst, Robin. 


son, & Co, 30 guineas. 


200—216 View on the Thames, View of 


Charles -Deane, Marquis of Stafford, 64 
guineas each, 
Carpenter, 


Marquis of Staftord, 45 guineas. 


298 The Naughty Child, A. Fraser, —— Banks, 


Esq. 40 guineas. 


HP. 
Banks, esq. 35 guineas, 


Sir Geo, 


ry 


Crewe, bart. 75 guineas, 


180 The Cash Account, Wn. M‘Call, Sir Geo, 


Crewe, bart. 30 guineas. 


&|139 Dead Game, G. Miles, Lord F, Levison 


Gower, 12 guineas. ' 


187 Knaresborough Castle, T. C, Hofland, Wm; 


Delmor, esq. 15 guineas, 


206 Study from Nature, R.R. Reinagle, A.R.d, 


Taylor, esq. 50 guineas. 


245 The Market Place and Fountain of the Inno- 


cents, Paris, J. J. Chalon, Marquis of 
Stafford, 150 guineas. 

Mrs. Ti 
Marquis of Stafford. ah 


231. Forest Scene, composed from Nature, B, Bur- 


ker, — Walker, Esq. 100 guineas 











the glittering Apeedenr of evening would, 
however, have been assisted by more depth 


of shadow in his foreground. Without mak- 


we cannot look, but on. the tender twilight 
we Can gaze ; accordingly the artist has given 
us one of its most beautiful effects, assisted 
bya portion of light from the moon, which 
in point of tone and colour may vie. with simi- 


loss of Canova, 
other most celebrated Sculptor, 
‘On the morning of the 28th March, a youth 
who was in his gallery (studio,) took upa 
pistol, not thinking it was joaded : it went off, 
and the ball sli 
happily did bim no injury. - + - 


LETTER FROM ROME. 
April 2.—While we are still lamenting the 
we have been near. losing the 
Thorwaldsen, 


ghtly grazed the Artist, but 





Jar efforts of Vanderneer. 

No. 137...Themson’s Tomb. J. Varley. — 
The Poet of the Seasons has a right to the 
Poetry of Art, and we scarce think more of 
it could have been pourcd forth than-is here 
exhibited. Though not precisely a view, it 
is what the majestic Thames might well ad- 
mit. We are reminded of its locality by the 
distant view of the church, and think we 
recognise that beautiful bend of the river as 
seen from the Mall at Hammersmith, near to 
the Dove pnblic-house, where Thomson and 
Arthur Murphy used to meet. We copgra- 
tulate the Artist upon one of the happiest of 
his productions. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
The following Pietures have been sold since we 
inserted'a former list : 
179 Fruit, S. Platt, jun., R. Hicks, esq. 
313 The Old Mah and his quarrelsome Sons, 
J. Cawse, R. Stephenson, esq. 50 guineas. 
161 Boy and Donkey, Edwin Landseer; Wm. Cate- 
ley, esq: 15 guineas. 
285 View at’Sunning, : P. Nasmyth, Onley Savill 
Onley, esq. 25 cuineas, : 
186° Cheerfolness, Mri. Wm. Carpenter, Jobin Wil- 
son, esq. 35 guineas. ’ 
24 The Matket-place at Malmsbury, W. Wate, 
Onley Savitt Onley, esq. 
252 Cheyne Walk, Clickee, Chaites Deane, Earl 
-_ of Hardwicke, 40'guineas, 
274 Game, B. Blake, Hency Knight, esq. 30 gs. 
261 ‘An Oyster Shop, 4.” Fraser, —— Broad. 
; esq, 23 guineas. 








ORIGINAL PotiTRY. 
FRAGMENTS. 
Just two or three faint chords, 
The lights are fair in my father's hall, 
The red wine is bright to see ; 
But I'll flee like a bird and leave them all, 
My Ocean Love! for thee. 
There is gold around my silken robe, 
And white pearls are in my hair : 
And they say that gems and the broidered vest 
Are woman’s chiefest care ; 
But dearer to, me is one silent smile 
Of thine eagle eye than them all; 


And dearer the deck of thy bark to me 


Than my fether's lighted hall. 
I have no home now but thy arms, 
And they are the world to, me ; 
And be thou but true, I'll never Togret 
All, dear love! I have left for thee, 


Love once dwelt in a palmy isle, 

His palace of the green leaves’ shade, 
A chain of rose upon his wings, 

Whose guardian was a dark-eyed Maid, 
They lived in sweet companionship : 

Enough for him one stnile so bright; 
Enough for her to live for him, 

To watch his chain, to keep it light. 
But once the Nymph lay down to sleep, 
Leaving her fragrant chain undone ; 

And Love awakened while she slept, 
Shook off his fetter, and. was gone, 
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“The morning came, the Nymph arose, 
And looked on her deserted chain ; 
Vain were her tears, and vain her prayers, 
For never Love returned again ! 


A blue Italian sky,—yet scarce more blue 

Than the clear lake beneath,—upon whose breast 
Are'gliding two or three light boats, with sails 
Flosting and waving gracefully like clouds. 

On the one side are corn and green grass fields, 
And olive groves and vmeyards,-and one shrine,— 
One ruined shrine,—sacred in other days 

To some most radiant nymph or starry queen, 
Whose sweet divinity was beauty. Near 

Isa lone cavern, with its azure ese 

Shaded by roses and a laurel tree, 

Beneath whose shade might the young painter lean, 
And gaze around until his passionate hues 

Caught light and life and loveliness. Steep hills 
Are on the other side, upon whose heights 

Dark Hannibal once rested. . Who could dream 
That this calm lake was-¢rimson once with blood ? 
That these green myrtles waved o’er the death- 
Of men in their last agony ? Ob, War! [wounds 
How soon thy red fiends can lay desolate 

The holy and the beautiful! 


Then fare thee well, love, for a little while ! 
Take this rose, I have kissed it for thee ; 

Now I will not give thee one single smile, 
If ’’tis withered when brought back to me. 

The moon is now rising pale, pale in the east, 
Like a circle of silver dew; 

And as she has looked on our parting kiss, 
She must look on our meeting one too. 

Wilt thou not, dearest, be back to mine arms 
Eve her. zenith shines yellow above? 

Bethink thee that then I am watching her course, 
And that. moments are ages in love, 


Do any thing but love’; or if thou lovest 

And art a Woman, hide thy love from him 

Whom thou dost worship ; never let him know 
How dear he is ; flit like:a bivd before .him,— 
Lead him from tree to, free, from flower.to flower; 
But be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird, 
When caught and cagéd, be left to’pine neglected, 
And perish in forgetfulness, L.E.L. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
. CHARLES WARREN. 

Tas eminent Engraver, undoubtedly one of 
the best of the English School, died’ suddenly 
at Wandsworth on Monday last. He was 
conversing cheerfully at the time; but the 
stroke of death reached without pain, and he 
stooped his head down to expire in an instant. 
Long actively employed. in the business of 
life, Mr. WARREN was generally known, and 
his works as generally admired, 





SEZETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

LETTERS FROM PARIS. ; 

: Paris, April 17, 1828. 
Monsteun Favrten, a learned philologist, 
who has resided a long time in Greece, and 
acquired an extensive acquaintance with the 
modern Greek, is about to publish a work 
which wilt no doubt excite great interest, 
at a moment when every thing that concerns 
ece is so peculiarly acceptable. This 
work is a Collection Des Chants populaires de 
la Gréce modérne, with a French translation 
placed opposite the original text. 
‘When the Torks ‘inundated Greece, the 
tnhsbitants of the’ — —— jae 5 
merous oppressors, people of the 
mountains opposed ‘to them an‘ obstinate re- 


sistance ; and in the end, the inhabitants ot 
the plain, put hors la. loi by the crnel Turks 
for having dared to dispute the right of their 
possessions with their rapacious conquerors, 
fled to the mountains, and swelled the num- 
ber of the free and contending Greeks, The 
invaders gave te these patriots the name of 
Klephtes, that is to say, thieves. Before the 
war of Grecian independence had opened to 
the pairiotic Greeks a wider and more noble 
career, the chiefs or captains of the Klephtes 
were the heroes of their country,’ Their ad- 
ventures, their stratagems, their exploits, 
their lives, and their deaths, were celebrated 
in national songs, passed from mouth. to 
mouth, became traditional, and composed the 
history of their oppressed but still classic 
land. Les Chants Populaires, which M. Faauriel 
will publish in the course of next month, will 
form a large octavo volume, and will consist 
of'a selection of these national ballads, 

This week three new literary journals have 
burstupon the horizon. The two first are called 
Le Plume de Fer, and L’Indiscret, the last, 
entitled Le Mércure du 19eme Siecle, is edited 
by a society d’hommes de léttres, and most of 
whom were concerned in the publication of 
the Mércure de France, which was afterwards 
succeeded by the Minerve Francaise. 

The Album has been suppressed by a threat 
to take away the brevet from any printer 
whose name was to it. The Courrier des 
Spectacles has only overcome a similar process 
by securing a printer at the rate of 30,000 
francs in hand. 

The Second Theatre Francais has offered 
to the public the new tragedy Count Julien: 
a contest of hisses and applauses ensued ; 
anid a piece so received has little chance of 
popularity. In fact it is rather a melo-drame 
than atragedy. L’Amour ct Calére has been 
well received at the Opera Comique: the in- 
trigue is: very light, bat the music is agree- 
able. M.Longchamps is the author, and a 
young amateur the composer of the music. ; 





THE DRAMA. 
We rejoice to hear that Sinclair has been en- 


‘| gaged tor the next season at Covent Garden. 


The Covent Garden Theatrical Fand Anni- 
versary was observed at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern on Monday. »We were uniuckily pre- 
vented from attending, but learn with satis- 
faction, that the day went off well, and that 
the subscription exceeded a thousand pounds. 
Mr, Faweett delivered an excellent address 
on the occasion. 

Operus.—In the existing dearth of new 
Operas, a Correspondent suggests the pro- 
bable success that would attend the revival 
of some of those of Stephen Storace. He 
particularly mentions The Pirates, which had 
so great a ron in 1794; and also The Chero- 
kees, though not’ often acted. The cho- 
russes and concerted pieces in these dramas 
are of well-known excellence ;. and could not 
be reproduced without effect,—that is to say, 
it our first-rate singers would take the trouble 
to stidy them, instead of committing. the 





Box fashionably tenante ca. The appearance rane 
of the Honse thas occdpiedis very imposing; 
and the effect was increased by the 

of the Pupils in the Orchestra. Music’ 


consisted of a Selection from Dr. Crotch’s 
Palestine ; arid two Miscellaneous Acts, chiefly, 
ae 


from el, “Mozart, Bethoven, 
Paer, Webbe, Attwood, and Bochsa. 
performances were skilfully conducted, and, 
the entertainmeut altogether agreeable,— 
though perhaps the iptroduction of a few na- 
tive melodies would have increased the plea- 
sure of the andience, and been appropriate 
to a National School, “Thus the exquisite 
 4uld Robin ” ot Miss Stephens, sadly 
altered as itis from its origina} Scottish sim- 
plicity and pathos, was unquestionably the 
favourite of the evening, even ‘where the 
finished’ Camporesé, de Begnis, and Caradori 
warbled their Italian strains, and non, 
Paton, Tree; Vestris, Goodall, ‘Travis, and 
Povey diversified the harmony. Of male 
singers, Curioni, Begrez, Plaeei, and De Beg. 
nis contributed their foreign talents towards 
the British object ; and Braham, Sapio, Keil- 
ner, Duruset, Vaughan, Knyvett, \Terrail, 
and others, sustained the voval cause. ‘The 
principal Instrumental Performers in London 
also shared in this honourable competition ; 
and we presume the fand was largely bene- 
fited by their united exertion. 

PERIsTREPHIC PaNnonama.—Under this’ 
learned name there is at present a very clever, ' 
ingenious, and novel Exhibition at Spring: 
Gardens. It consists of a moving re f- 
tation of the Crowning of George the Fourth, 
so accurately and vividly panoramedy that it 
may be deemed only second to that -! 
liant spectacle itsélf.- It/is therefore well 
worth a visit from those upon wliose mémo-' 
ries that'splendid scene‘is impressed; for te | , 
copy wilLappearto'them exceedingly curious 5° 
and it is more worthy of a ‘visit’ from ‘those’ 
who did. not witness. the original sight, for it 
will convey to them a very perfect picture of” 
one of the grandest events since the days of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


“a 





VARIDTIzZS. 

Quentin Durward, “we can state, will be’ 
published about the T0th May. The work 
treats of the well-known and highly interest-- 
ing contests of Charles the Bold, Dake of 
Burgundy, with the tyrannical and ‘subtle 
Louis xt. of France. The hero of the tale. 
(Quentin) is one of the Guard of Scottish 
Archers inthe service of Lonis. 

Among the anneuneements of the press, is 
A Voice from St. Peter's and St. Paul's, ad- 
dressed to Lord Holland, on occasion of the 
article on the Church Establishment in the , 
Edinburgh Review. ' 

A Tragedy by Mr. Millman is said to have 
been accepted: at Covent Garden; and one’ 
by Mr. Banim, author of the Celt's Paradise, 
at Drury Lane. 


FACETIR, 
Affinity of the Turkish and Scottish Dialects. 
A Turk, several. years. ago, made his 
pearance in Edinburgh, in the costume of 


now prevailing sin of introdneing their fa-|country. Sach a spectacle being 2s great 


vourite and familiar songs into every opera, 


merély because they cost them no trouble, | attended by a 
and without regard to their being appropriate | themselyes ly 
.| or’ the reverse. © ———— 


“CONCERT.—ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tue first Concert in aid of this valuable In- 
stitution was given at the King’s Theatre on 





Thursday; when the Pit was full, and every 


novelly,in the gude town, he was gener: 
crowd of boys, whe. amuse 
pestering him, With these : 
usually, got in a passion, and hy ig 

round would address. them most Op- . 
probrions name in his v 4S Giaour 
Giaour,” (Infidel.) - While in one of ee 
moods, an old Scotchman took pity im, 
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‘ime 


; » gplebrated Professor 
of Gatien, has collected a 
of curiosities, which 
eee st pores a friend 
> 

ey pase es tha: 
@ ladder into a window of 
mre. . Nai pig 


Riu it fas your 
Seed oie! I gay it had been into 


» the Irish barrister, was once ex- 
g 4 rognish witness, who, it appeared 
in the course of examination, had at one 
int. of death, and had 
of the Romish — 


time been at the 
bh ipa, the leat 
of extreme-unction. 
Keller) you were anointed by a priest. a 
+ There. was little need then, 
(1 turned K.) for you were slippery enough 


Bris — A Correspondent, 
oe out the. difference between blunders 
as our Gotham stories) and bulls, gives 
asan ae te ple v7 the ee i= 
vue & ving a pair of new 
Hate apo thre to try 
bat Saale a pay ice deal of labour, 
and. pulling, and straining, till, from the 
blisters on his. hands, he could 
the violent. exertiou, he desisted, 
ved: yery clearly he 
oots on till he had 





rae nha be Santiores between 


cis 


F.C. wai Se salen answer on Friday nert. 


Cotredponitents will please impute it 
t iedaveation: we have much before us 


Bt, 


xg us. Some old critic has 

Latin, that Poets are born ; 
verses, it is evident that, 
en from his ** mother’s 


Soares tas 


Don, And. Goryeibi will find a letter at our Office. 
* Constantin” (as he ~ Sa i) may + 
Constantowt ef our 


“= Eat never receive High- 


if inootn subject the 






is walceae to a place 

wal pinot ee map 

ig patiece wt ere they are 
own informa 


whereas, =n k — have 
anonymous paper. 
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~. LEST. OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR ore 
Wine and Watnuts, or after Dinner Chit Ch vols. 
small avo. 15¢,— tate, FA, 7, Sia 


Werks, new edit. #—~: 8vo, 3 vols. 21s.—Dante, 
2 vols. 48mo. Bardiad, a Poem, . C. Bur. 
ton, mg B. a Vas —Bentham on Morals and Legis- 


of Hume and nd Smelt, 1 
State Tria Vel. 31, ro: 
end Art of Valuing Rents Tillages, 8vo.7s.—Marshall’s 
to the Eac 


Britanuies, ¥ol 
—~ pedia Britanu ol. G, Part 


vation, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL TASLE. 
APRU.. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Tharsday . ..17 |from 45. to 61|29°88 to 29°77 
Friday.....,-18}from 40 to 49/29°52 to 29°37 
am | Saturday,. ..19/|from 33 to 46/29°38 to 29°53 
Sunday . ....20 |from 29 to 50|29°74 to 29:90 
Monday .. ..21 |from 33 to 56|29°88 to 29°79 
Tuesday -.,.22'from 28 to.57|29'73 to 29°60 
Wednesday. .23 \from 40 to 54\29°36 to 29°24 
Prevailing winds West and NE. Abacostely |: 
clear and cloudy ; showers of rain and hail the 
eth and With. 1 particularly fine halo, strongly 
coloured, about the Sun on the 22d. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch, 
Edmonton. Joun AbAms. 





VER: 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


WAPETI and REIN-DEER. — These in- 
teresting objects of Natural History are for Px 
hibition at the Egyptian Hall. mera only a few 
Weeks longer. The majestic fe me will then adorn a 
Park, enjoying liberty and the full power of displaying 
their’ stre opemncltye speed, and beaut re 
growth of the na *s Horns is at presént very curious. 
‘Open from-Lleven till Dask.- Admittance Is. ~ 


picTuRE of the QUEEN’S. TRIAL.— 
Mr. CAUTY. begs leave to inform the Public, that, 
to afford greater, accommodation fo the Visitors who 
throng to the Exhibition of Mr. H °s Great Histo- 
rical pie Ay of the Queen’s Trial, the Great Room, 
804 Pall’ Mall, will, for the temainder of the Seasou, be 
open ie Nine oclock i in the Morning until Dusk. 


= READERS of WEEKLY PAPERS. 


o Advertisements whatever are inserted in The 
Englishman Sunday Newspaper, which is a large Folio 








It is regularly published every Sunday 
Morning, at the ~> hoar of 4’o’clock, at Messrs. 
Smith’s, 192, Strand, London 

The price of The Englishman i is Sevenpence. 


GREAT ROOM, SPRING GARDENS.— NOVELTY! 


MARSHALL'S Grand Historical Peristre- 
phic PANORAMA of the CEREMONY of the 
conn ATION. The Coronation Procession; and the 
et, painted on 10,000 square feet of canvas; and 
displaying nearly 100,000 figures, upwards of 500 of the 
Ranclee’ characters on the bog Sonia the size of life. 
it of the Pa @ by a fall 
oe Band, assisted bya Finger Organ and Trumpets, 
w 
Exhibitions to, commence at 12, 1, 2, 3, & 4 c’clock ; 
and in the Evening, brilliantly Muaminated with Gas, at 


7, 8, and 9 o’cloeck.—Admission : Boxes 2s. Gallery Is. 
— Descriptive Book 6d . 


WV ORCESTER CATHEDRAL.—The Sub- 
scribers to “ WILD’S were pey of the Arcbi- 
tecture and Sculpture of the Cathedral of Lincoln,” and 
the Public in general, are eaopertielty informed, that a 
similar Publication, on the Cathedral of Worcester, 
will be ready for delivery eatly in — 

tain Twelve Plates, carefu!ly engraved in the line man- 
ner; and an peng and Descriptive Account of the 
| Sater in bds, on Atlas 4to. Pte on Folio 

pt ere St x, with Boot hed arg 














ats my! Petr te et 
Sort weedy Re P Highlanders, 
oo Belen Novela. ely ‘ol. 5, Ws 


on Government, 

2mo. 9s.— 
8vo, Les his. 6d—Bayldon’s 
nterest we at 4 per cent. Svo, 12s. ak dae. 


ide to Elocution, Sv. 7s, + Wvilaon on the 
Scriptural Types, 8v0. 10s. Gd.—Russell on {nfant Sal- ( 


Journal of Twenty Colamns, of the same size as The | P 
Observer. 


J. P. Grant, Esq. -M.P. 
form the Coronation Music. Is now Open. Day| G. 


aragement 


ae 









U de 


CHAP AILLE, b 
Cin Exhibition of a8 seivealy Afi 
oowe as the acknowl 
be the,chef-d’ee heared 
on View, at M STANLEY Bond. 
street.—Admittunce Is. Memorandum mtu b: icture 64, 
n frdii 9 O’eT6ek til 
Ttis e ‘that no 


will atempt t wa 
rey in Imperial 


or copy from the Picture, 
On the Ist: May will ay 





— 12s. 6d. and 5H ag latter yeti 
oof Inipressisos a Phe Plates, upon cates 
per,) price 28: 


TS AND BIOGRAPHY 
 the-snats. Us here arnt ag 
GrraT BRITAIN. From the earliest Peri = 
gravetlin the Finest Style, from Original ays in the 
Galleries of the Nobility, ‘and the Publie Collections of 
gre ‘: 
rt I. containing, Sir Philip Sidney (From the Duke 
of Bedford’s Collection.) = Lord ra beers Bacon 
From the Earl of Verein Collection )—Sir Walter 
Raleigh (From the Marquis of Bath’s Collection.) 
Queen Jane Seymour (From the Deke ot Bedford's, 
CoNection.)—Sir Thomas Gresham From Mercers? 
Rall, London. With Biographical Memoirs of 3 
Lives and Actiens. By EDMUND LODGE, 
Br Neen. of Arms, F.S.A. he finest 1 
‘ersons desirous to possess the finest Impressions 
of the Plates are requested to be early in pivitg betel 
fe their Booksellers, as the choicest witl be devoted to 
the earliest Subscribers. 
Harding, Mavor, & Lepard, ( Lackington’ } 
square, London; sold also by the principal 
Print Sellers throughout the Kingdom. 


In Koyal 4to. 10.58. plain, half boand, and 17 Tis. 6a, 
coloured, dedicated, by rmission, to His Majesty, 
CELESTIAL. ATLAS, comprising a Sys-: 
tematic Display of the Heavens, in a Series.of 
Thirty Maps (beautifully engrived by Neele & Son,) 
illustrated by Scient ier Descriptions of their conseat, 
and ac f dby of the Stars and As! 
nomical eensieae, “ty ALEX. JAMIESON, A, 
Author of A Grammiar of Logic and Intellectual Philo: 
sophy, A Grammas ef Rhetoric and Polite Literature. 
Published by G. & W.B ede Ave-Maria-lane, 
* Wé can d this’ Atlas to 
ra... and students as well as to praetical astreno~ 
mers, and its publication cannot fail to add to the num- 
ber of those who successfully cultivate the most popu- 
lar and sublime of all the sciences. *—Monthly —_ 
“Mr. J has ied a great desid 
our system of instruction, and furnished a book wick 
ought to be in the hands of every young person; it is no 
less valuable for the manner than the matter; the 
compilation of such @ mass of carious information, 
drawn from such variows. and remote sources, must, 
sos bs ig 2 great labour, and the luminous order in 
ich he hias developed the result: of ‘his pene: 
ae tty is highly ereditable to his judgment and 


taste.’’—-Monthly Censor, July 1822 
AX® RTISTS BENEVOLENT. FUND, Esta- 


paused 1810.—The Patrons of the Arts are "respect: 
y informed, that the Fourteenth Anniversary of the 

Toctiewnen for ~ Rees the pigs ob and Orphans of 

Artists, will be ” Hall, the 

first Monday in Muy, as eakal; being the day on whieh 

the Royal-Academy Exhibition annually Opens‘ to the 
ublic, and which falls on the Sth. 

The Right Hon. The Earl of DARNLEY, in the Chair. . 

Stewe: 

His Grace The Dake of Newcastle, 

The Most Noble: The Marquis of Bate, 

The Right Honourable Lord Dacre, 





Finsbary- 
Book i 

















John Samuel Azar, ban A Alexander Logan 
Abraham C Senith fies —— Preston peta 
Thomas Cafe, Esq. 


betes a ag a MP. 


Bag a 


Benjamin Oakle 
Ir. rere ase op BS. 


R. R. Keine, Esq. RAs 
Henr asi, Esq. “4 
Joho 


harl = eee 
Charles For 
Edward P. Pind 





Bole Ay sagan Req 
F.R. Westmacott, 


The maateeeed of this Tnati ufion are act to the ‘ 


M of & Committee of Fifteen Members, an- 


jety has, ever since its establishment inthe 


at been open to every Artist of merit in the 
w 

ready, are hereby invited to become Members, 
that fy hee 

relie 

it will con- Orpha 


Kingdom ; and all who have not joiwed it al- 
in order 
ato of an annual trifle for their own 

should 4 they ever require it) their Widows and 
ans may become entitled, as matter of right, to an 


Annuity from the meet ‘Furia, 


ROBERT BALMANNO. 
weahg Slees and and Musical Arrangements at be ben Contival, 


management of Mr. Broadbu 
Names} Teueter I7k eaee a he bed of te ‘Stewards ; of 





w Guenmestty Rieger ae mre 





the bar o Free 


toad; and Tavera. 





Cr eh 


ne ae oe 




































ae Patron, ‘THE KING. bi 
HE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of 


this INSTITUTION will be celebrated at Free- 
’ Hall, on Wednesday the 14th May, when the 





Benevolent purposes of the Society is 





Py greg 
the Duke of SOMERSET, K.G. President, 
. willtake the Chair. 
. ~ Right-Hon. The Earl of Strathmore. 
Right Hon. ‘Phe Earl of Normanton, G,C.B. 
' Major-General Sir John Malcolm. 
GMV. Tennyson, Esq. M.P.|Rev. Dr. Penrose, 
1 John Galt, Esq. 
. John Thomas Hope, Esq. 
i. Heywood Markland, Esq.|Wiltiam Mudford, E 
oa Wm. Procter, Esq. |John Rivington, Esq. 
iam Washell, Esq. Henry Waymouth, Esq. 
the Society’s Chambers, 4, Lincoin’s-Inn Fields ; and at 
the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists. 
their Widows, and Orphans.— The Subscribers ‘and 
Anniversary Dinner will take place in 
Freemasons’ Hall on faton 2d of 
Stewards. 
Right Hon. The-Lord Chancellor, 
Major General Sir W. Grant Kier, K.C.B. 
Hon; Sampson Eardley, 


Stewards. 
Lord Glamis; 
f bf he aa Di Rey. George Croly, 
Bera Gilbert, Esq 
sq. 
Tickets 20¢. each. ‘To be had of the Stewards, at 
RIISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
Friends to this Institution are respectfully informed, 
May. 
Rj. Hon/The EARL of LIVERPOOL, K.G. in the Chair. 
Ne Hon, The Earl of Dartmouth, 
Jno. Allnutt, Esq. Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. 


-Behnes, Esq. f, Pontet, oe: 
F.L. Chantrey, Esq. R.A.| Henry Rice, Esq. 
Jo. Constable, Esq. A.R.A.| Alexander Temple, Esq. 
Jas, Davis, Esq C. Stanfield, Esq: 
4 Deatiing, Esq Jol Slater, “ 
). Fox, a) iCharles Stokes, Esq. 
Charles ge 8, Esq \George Tappen, Esq. 


Gwilt, Esq. iG. L, Taylor, Esq 

«  |Charles Wainwright. Esq. 

Sq. James Ward, BM, R.A, 
sq. 


. \James Webster, 
James Lonsdal ay ‘Henry Woodthorpe.jun.esq. 


ec, Esq. 
Eiward J. Mascall, Esq. (Samuel Woodin, Esq. 
mas Moure, Esq. Jeffry Wyatt, Esq. A.R.A. 
John Narrier, Esq. 'M.C. Wyatt, Esq.—k&e, &¢. 


Dinner on Table at 5 o’clock. 

Tickets (with Wine incladed,) at 17. 1s.each, may be 
ofthe Stewards; atthe Secretary’s,65, Upper Char- 
street, Fitzroy-squate ; of Mr. Roper, Assistant 
Secretary, 14, Duke-street, Portland-place; and at 


the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
. * JOHN YOUNG, Hon. Sec. 


Te be Sold by Auction by. MR. SOTHEBY, at his 
House, Wellington-street, Waterloo-bridge, Strand. 
__ Preparing for Sale: 

HE porte and yery Valuable LIBRARY 
of a GE MAN going to the Continent; con- 
taining an‘exceitent Seléction of Voyages and Travels, 
istory, and Miseellaneous Books, many of the best 
fench and [talian Writers, some early English Poetry, 
Romances, and Chronicles; including, among. other 
Tare artieles—The Cronycle of England, black letter, 
by Wynken' de Warde, 1502—Cronicle of the Warres 
béetwixte thé Grecionsand the Trojans, in English 
Verse, black letter, by Lydgate, 1555—La Mort D’Ar- 
Wei black letter, by Easte-——Quarto: Gascoigne’s 





hen, f eépy, Morocco, 1537—Drummond’s of 
thotnedenne “Poems (first Edition,) second Im- 
» 1616—The Booke of Hauking, Hunting, and 
», black letter, by Toy and Copland—Tuber- 
ville's Noble Att of Venery, black letter. tirst Edition— 
‘o0d’s Woorkes, black letter, first Edition—Pat- 
‘s Art of sh Poesie, original Edition, 1589 
cats Plowman’s Vision, first Edition—Fanchet Re, 
POrigine de la Langue et Poesie Frangnise, 
1581.—Oetavo ¢ The Castel of Love, translated by Jobn 
Fer hiet, Lord Berners, a Romance, black tetter— 
I's (Bishop) Virzidemiarum, complete, first Edition, 
green moroceo — Wither’s Poems, morocco, 1633— 
Wits’ Recreation for Ingenious Head-peeces, 1654— 
Sit David Lindesay’s Works, black letter—Hall’s (John) 
» morocco—Davison’s Poems, morocco; aud se- 

Veral others of equal rarity. 
The whole in fine condition. 


2. The Collection of Prints, and small Li- 
brary, of the late Richard Earl 


u iriom, £.3q.; among 
Which willbe found, Proofs and Puhinnd of all his 
admired Productions, which were re- 
setved for his own Private Collection : many of them 
arenow become vory scarce and difficult to be met with. 


and 


Valuable and 


3. A Selection from the El 


dedged taste and judgment; “inetuding 

Impressions of ae plain of Khight’s Publication by 
the Nilettanti Society—Picart’s Religious Ceremonies— 
Hieron one Speke Anvotationes in Eyangelia, by Wier, 
very fine old Impressions, m: 
q Ni d ti f Painters, illustrated with Portraits and many 
eres he be Noblemen ‘and Genticmen as are valaatie Engravings by Old and Modern Masters, in 

ine 


illustrated with Views and other Plates, also by rare 
and curious Tracts, Twelve Volumes in Folio—Wor- 


JOURNAL OF THE. BELLES, LETT 


n set of Proof 


Pilkington’s Dic. 





TA 
I A few Copies of this Poewi were printed of in 
Winter before last, while the Author was Abroad. ‘It 
is nowcorrected and republished with considerable ad- 
ditions.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


a 71 


Tet of May, sinaltfive. 
B SkMUEL ROGERS. 


LY; a Peem: 









olnmes, istory of Lambeth Palace, 


lidge}s Gems, first Impressions,.2 vols. moroceo—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, with Indexes, complete, a fine set, 
and elegantly bound—Grainger’s Biographical History 
of England, illustrated with a valuable Collection of | ,, 
Portraits, 12 vols. rassia—Spectator, large paper, 2 vols, 
Tonson, 1747—Walton’s Augler, illustrated with up- 


+*. MOREA, giving an Account of the pre 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 8: DAY... 
Present State of the 


In 8vo. illustrated by Plates, Wood-cuts, &é, Ms. Dus. 


JARRATIVE of a TOUR throu the 
Stated 


f that Peninsula and its Inhabitants, 
By Sir WILLIAM GELB. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees; Orme, & Brown. 





wards of Eight Hundred Original Drawings, Etchings, 
Prints, and Proofs—Daniel’s Rural Sports, illustrated 
with Five Hundred Prints, Etchings, Proofs, &e. and 
nearly Fifty Original Drawings. To which will be 
added, a very select and rare Collection of Prints, in- 
cluding several fine Impressions of Hogarth’s Plates. 


4. An Extensive Portion of the Libraty of 


Persons and ‘Things in various Parts of H 
From the Journal of an Officer in His Majest 


Second Edition, in Svo. price 4s. bis. 


FIFTEEN YEARS in INDPA or, Sketches | 


of a Soldier’s Life: Being an ati¢thpt to describe 

indostan, 
y's Service. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Oune, & rOWR 





h Gentleman, resident in Treland: comprising a Va- 
luable Selection of Works on thé Fine Aris. 4 
5. A. Valuable and Extensive Library of| , 
Oriental Literature ; containing likewise many Spe- 
cimens of, Early. Typography. 

6. The Select Library of Geo. Samuel, Esq. 


BopyY and SOUL. Consisti 


In }2mo. price 9s. 2d edit, of. 

of a Series 
of lively and  erpteny Stories, cale te 

he attention and interest of the Ke 

The ‘Town Rector—1 


Contents :— lesophical Painter 


—~Cle- 


—Merchant’s Family—Sick Penitent--Unitarian—C 
trical Conference -rL-anstic Asylam—Litargy— Assiz. 





removed from -his: Residence in Richmond Buildings, 
Soho; containing many Works of Art, several of the 
Translations of the Antient Classics, and a good selec- 
tion of Belles Lettres. 


ees 
Creed—Sea Captain—Domiciliary Visits, 
Printed for Longman, Hurs', ¥ * i ieeen: 
In the Press, and shortly. will be pablished,,., 
Body and Soul. . Volume the Second: 





Paintings, Drawings, and Print 


Prints, 
7. The Entire and Valuable Collection of 


English Artist, George Sumuel, Esq. removed from his 
Kesidence in Richmond Buildings, Soho.. Also his 
choice Selection of Prints, of the Flemish Dutch, Ita- 
lian,-and French Schools. Among the Paintings are, 
his Views of Windsar Castle, Greenwich Hospital, 
Eshing Mill near Godalmin, &c. 


8 The very Valuable and Extensive Collec- 
tion of Ancient and.Modern Coins and Medals, col- 
lected by, and the Property of John Trotter Brockett, 
Esq. F.S.A. comprising a grand Series of Roman De- 
narii, in the finest preservation, with most of the scarce 
Heads ; several rare and finely preserved Roman Gold, 
as well as first, second, and third Brass, Some choice 
Greek Cains, in Gold, Silver, aud Brass; also, nume- 
rous and highly preserved Specimens of British, Saxon, 
English, and Scotch Coins, in Gold, Siver,; and Copper. 
Many rare Patterns and Proofs, in Silver and Copper, 
with some uncommon Siege Pieces : and a most choice 
and extensive Collection of English and Foreigy Me- 
dals, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, containing all the 
different Works of Dassier, complete ; a splendid set of 
Lewis XIV. Medallions; fine and original Series of the 
Bonaparte Medals, by Andriea, Droz, Manfredi, &c. ; 
and Specimens of the Productions of the most celebrated 
Artists in Europe, particularly Simon, Briot, Roetiers, 
Rawlins, Croker, Tanner, Varin, St. Urbain, Hedlin- 
ger, the Hamerani, Mauger, Hannibal, Wachter, Du- 
prée, Rartstein, Ferrhman, Schoefer, Loys, &c. &e. 


ee RS ARR RE RAN AS 


COUNT LAS CASES! JOURNAL, 
Parts V. & VI. will be publisbed on Monday next. 
Conduit-street, April 2, 1823. 


In afew days will be published, in 2 vols. 12mo. : 
WILLOU HBY; or, The Influence -of 
Religious Principles. By the Author of “ Deci- 
sion,” Caroline Ormsby,” “ Village Counsel’ &c, 
Printed for C. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard 
and Waterloo-place. 








On the Ist May will be published, No. 14 of 
THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW.— 
Containing, 


lL. The Plague of London, Rijague of Athens, Plague 
of Marseilles, &c. , 
2. History of the famous Preacher, Friar Gerund. 
3. Flavel’s Saint Indeed, or a Treatise on Keeping 
the Heart. | 
4. Anna's of Newgate, or the Malefactors Register. 
5. The Extravagant Shepherd, an Anti-Romance. 
6. Wither’s Shepherd's roa 
7. Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life by Himself. 
8. The Poems of Shakespeare. 
9. The Life and Character of Lord Chatham. 
10. Cyril Tourneur’s Dramatic Works. 
ll. The Works of Ariosto. 
Just, published, price 3s. small 8vo. 
Hore Romane ; or, An Attempt to Eln- 
cidate St. Paul’s Epistle to, the Rom 
ranslation, Explanatory Notes, and 
y. Clericus, 





Choice Library of a Gentleman, deceased, of acknow- 


byan original M 
ew Divisions. i. Bs. b 


In 12mo. embellished with a Frontispiece, from a 
Design by T. Stothard, R.A. price Gs, bds. 
E 


Paintings and Coloured Drawings, by that eminent [Nt GRITY. A Tale. By Mrs. Horrtann, 


Author of Tales of the Manor, Son of a Genius,.&e. . 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, “wn. 
. Of whom by dy ad, 
Tales of the Priory. 4 vols, 12mo. 21 4a: 
bds.—Tales of the Manor. 4 vols. .1@mn. A. 4s. bas, 











In the Press, by the e Author, 
Patience. A Tale. : 
Prive is. 6d. Part If. ; 
‘HE MIRROR of. Literature Sueene 
ment, and Iustraction. Embe d with Nine 
Engravings.——* We believe this (The Mirror) to be 
the cheapest Journal of the flay, and we know of few . 
which are calculated to be more extensively useful. It 
presents a jadici densatj the sweets of all 
the other publications of the day, manyvaluable glean- 
ings from rare sources, and not seldor sigival effu- 
sions of considernble merit.”—Star, March 31, 1623. 
Published by J..Limbird, $55, Strand (at the East 
entrance of Rxete? Change.)" “"  * ‘ 
Tho: ovgh Bass, 
In small 4fo. ite om weaity half-hound,, : 
THE CHILD'S INTRODUCTION, «to 
“THOROUGH ‘BASS, in Gonvetsations of a Fort- 


night between a Mother and her, Daughtet. ‘of Ted 
Years old. Ilustrated by Plates a: Cuts of, Music. 
London: Printed for baldwin, radock, & Joy, 
“The author of this watk enjoys, we think, the 
distinction of having giyen to the Musical World the 
inost pérspicuons, intelligible and poplar treaties 
this hackneyed subject of ThorevghBass that we have yet 
seen It isthe offspring of a mind acute and accurate, 
and directed by that genuine good:-sense w hk 
its possessor to seize and preserve val parts. 
of a subject, and to give them the éxact form which is 
most consistent with the author’ ina Trader's pur-, 
pose.”’—Quarterly Musical Review, No.TV¥. 

Ju 5 vols. Svo. 3. ree ' : 
MEMOIRS of the KIN SBAIN of 
the HOUSE of BOURBON, from the Accession 
of Philip the Fifth to the. Death of we poy « 
1700-—1788,. Drawn from unpublished Documents an: 
Secret Papers. With an.Historieal rela- 
tive to the principal Transactions the treuain, 
Dynasty, anda Statistical Account ot State a’ 
at the ga |  htegi pele = COXE. 

. the Rev. A ’ 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Browa. 
whom may be had, by the stme Author, . , 
The Private an@ Confidential Correspend- . 
ence of Charles Talbot, Dake ‘of Shrewsbury. . in 4to. - 
with a Portrait, price 3/..38, bdse ; . 


Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough: 


In 6 vols. 8vo. withan Atlas, 51. 58: 

History of the House of Aus from the 
Foundation of the Monarchy, to the 1. ; 
¥ 


the Second, 1218 to 1792, 5 vols. 8vo. % 


emoirs of the Life 
» 4 vola Ovo, 


Waipole. In 








Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Gr 
. Bs, bds. 
Memoits of Horatio Lord 





Published by C. Baldwyn, Newgate-street; R. Trip- 
hook, (ld Bond-street; and sold hy all Booksellers. 





2 vols. Ovo. Li. Gs. bds. 24 edit. 
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